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The International Investment 


Position of the U. S. j 


SAMUEL PIZER 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


i. THE 3 years ended in 1949 the net 
creditor position of the United States on 
international investment expanded rap- 
idly from $4,200,000,000 to $15,000,000,000. 
The United States net creditor status 
underwent several sharp fluctuations fol- 
lowing its emergence after the first World 
War. After reaching a record net cred- 
itor balance of about $9,500,000,000 in 
1933, there was a reduction to a small 
debtor balance in 1939 as the value of 
many American investments abroad was 
greatly impaired while there was a siz- 
able inflow of foreign capital to the 
United States, particularly of so-called 
hot money. 

The United States came out of World 
War II a net debtor to the extent of 
nearly $1,0006,000,000 at the end of 1945, 
although this represented a net excess of 
short-term obligations, which had ac- 
cumulated during the war, over a very 
substantial creditor position in long-term 
investments. After the war a large part 
of these short-term obligations was 
quickly liquidated and a rapid expansion 
of United States long-term investments 
abroad took place. The basic condition 
underlying this development was the 
great strength of the United States econ- 
omy after the war, as contrasted to the 
crippled economies of most other indus- 
trial countries, and the pent-up demand 
for United States goods in other countries 
which had not suffered directly from the 
war but that could satisfy this demand 
only through imports from the United 
States.’ F 

A turning point was reached in the last 
quarter of 1949, and the extensive liqui- 
dation of the dollar and gold reserves of 
foreign countries came to a halt.’ Al- 
though data for 1950 are only partially 
available, it appears that in that year the 
increase in foreign investments in the 
United States exceeded the increase in 
United States investments abroad by 
more than $500,000,000. Morever, this 
large gain in foreign investments in the 
United States in 1950 occurred despite the 
use of $1,700,000,000 of dollar assets by 
foreign countries to purchase gold in the 
United States. However, recent in- 
creases in foreign holdings in the United 
States have been very largely in the na- 
ture of rebuilding international liquid 

‘For a discussion of the postwar balance of 
payments of the United States, see The Bal- 
ance of International Payments of the 
United States, 1946-48, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1950, and regular quar- 
terly articles in the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness. 

?See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
22, 1951, ‘‘“Recent Balance of Payments Devel- 
opments,” pp. 5 et seq., and Survey of Current 
Business, December 1950 and March 1951. 
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reserves rather than the direct invest- 
ment in business enterprises which char- 
acterizes much of the current American 
investment abroad. 

Changes in the debtor-creditor posi- 
tion of the United States show primarily 
the international financial effects of 
coping with balance-of-payments prob- 
lems through capital transactions. 
These data do not reflect certain impor- 
tant factors such as changes in gold re- 
serves of foreign countries or the mas- 
sive aid given to foreign countries in the 
form of grants rather than credits. In 
the 1947-49 period net grants to foreign 
countries by the United States Govern- 
ment amounted to $11,400,000,000, while 
foreign countries sold nearly $3,900,000,- 
000 of gold to the United States. More- 
over, the debtor-creditor statement re- 
flects various changes in economic con- 
ditions which are not directly related to 
international transactions, such as 
changes in the market value of portfolio 
securities, undistributed profits of con- 
trolled foreign companies, and various 
bookkeeping adjustments. The data on 
the international investment position of 
the United States, therefore, are properly 
regarded as collateral information to be 
considered together with the data on 
the United States balance of payments 
in obtaining a complete picture of the 
international transactions of the United 
States. 

The definition of a creditor and debtor 
nation, as used here, is based on the 
amounts of total assets and liabilities 
outstanding as of a certain date. For 
certain purposes it may be desirable, 
however, to compare receipts and pay- 
ments of income on foreign investments, 


and to consider a country with an ex- 
cess of receipts a creditor nation. If the 
latter definition were applied, the United 
States has been a creditor nation con- 
sistently since World War I. The excess 
of receipts on foreign investments even 
during the period when liabilities ex- 
ceeded assets resulted from the fact that 
United States assets abroad consisted 
largely of long-term investments with a 
relatively high yield, while foreign in- 
vestments in the United States were 
made up to a considerable extent of 
short-term obligations paying little or 
no interest. 


United States Investments 


Abroad 


Government Credits Dominant 


United States Government credits to 
foreign countries and subscriptions to 
international organizations dominated 
the rise in United States investments 
abroad in the 1947-49 period, account- 
ing for 70 percent of the total increase 
of $12,100,000,000. Among the larger 
credits in the period were the subscrip- 
tions to the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development ($3,400,000,- 
000, including $300,000,000 in 1946), the 
loan to Britan ($3,750,000,000, including 
$600,000,000 in 1946) and the European 
Recovery Program ($900,000,000). 

The largest Government credits were 
extended in 1946 and 1947 and were con- 
sidered to be primarily emergency meas- 
ures. However, the deepening crisis in 
international affairs in 1947 and 1948, 
and the fear that the indebtedness of 
many countries to the United States 
would rise to unmanageable levels, 
brought about a shift in the financing of 
United States exports from credits to 
grants. The European Recovery Pro- 


gram then became the most important 
vehicle for assistance to foreign coun- 
tries. Consequently, there was a very 
sharp decline in Government lending in 





American investment abroad has constructed oil pipelines across the ancient sands of 
Saudi Arabia. 








1948 and 1949, and by 1949 private 
capital outflows from the United States 
exceeded Government lending. This 
trend continued into 1950, when net 
Government credits amounted to $125,- 
000,000, while net private long-term 
capital outflows rose to over $900,000,- 
000. 


Private Direct Investments 
Important 


In each of the years from 1947 
through 1949 the value of United States 
private long-term investments abroad 
rose by somewhat over $1,000,000,000. 
By far the largest part of this increase 
resulted from additions to direct in- 
vestments abroad.’ In 1949 a record 
amount of about $1,300,000,000 was in- 
vested in United States controlled 
foreign companies, marking a high point 
in the development of foreign petroleum 
properties and a continued sizable in- 
vestment in manufacturing and other 
industries. Preliminary data show 
that in view of a declining rate of in- 
vestment in the petroleum industry 
there was a somewhat smaller addition 
to direct investments abroad in 1950 
than in the preceding year. However, 
mounting interest in the development 
of reliably accessible sources for stra- 
tegic raw materials in the Western 
Hemisphere and elsewhere points to a 
continued high level of private direct 
investments abroad in the near future. 


Portfolio Investments Decline 


A significant characteristic of the 
postwar period has been the absence of 
new issues of securities of foreign 
countries in the American capital 
market. With the exception of bond 
issues of Canada and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment there have been no offerings of 
significant amounts of foreign dollar 
bonds for new capital in the United 
States. In the years 1947-49 foreign 
countries, particularly Canada, retired 
a net amount of nearly $50,000,000 of 
dollar bonds held in the United States, 
and in 1950 net retirements were ap- 
proximately $60,000,000. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, with net new issues of 
about $250,000,000 in the United States, 
accounted for the rise in aggregate 
United States holdings of foreign dol- 
lar bonds. 

There was a considerable shrinkage 
in the value of American-owned secu- 
rities denominated in foreign curren- 
cies from 1947-49. Part of the decline 
in value resulted from net sales by the 
American owners but a far larger part 
was caused by declines in market prices 
of these securities and the depreciation 
of the foreign currencies in which they 
are payable. In 1950, however, there 
were very large United States purchases 
of Canadian internal securities, prima- 
rily in anticipation of the appreciation 
of the Canadian dollar which occurred 
in October, and this, together with a 
substantial rise in Canadian securities 
prices, brought the total value of these 
investments back to approximately the 


*FPor a detailed discussion of direct in- 
vestments, see the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, January 1951, pp. 20 et seq. 
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Assembling burners at the Sao Paulo, Brazil, plant of an American company. 


1946 amount. Other long-term claims 
on foreigners increased about $100,000,- 
000 through 1949 and rose by an addi- 
tional $155,000,000 in 1950, largely as a 
result of direct loans by United States 
financial institutions to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Changes in United States short-term 
claims on foreigners are closely related 
to the financing of United States ex- 
ports, particularly to Latin America. 
It will be seen from the accompanying 
table that these short-term credits rose 
by $300,000,.000 in 1947 and _ 1948, 
finally reaching a point where many for- 
eign countries which were hard pressed 
for dollar exchange found it impossible 
to make current remittances. This sit- 
uation eased somewhat in 1949 and 
many countries were able to repay some 
of their short-term indebtedness to 
United States exporters and banks. In 
1950 private short-term claims on for- 
eigners increased by about $120,000,000, 
partly as a resumption of the normal 
financing of foreign trade, but also in 
anticipation of appreciating exchange 
rates in the sterling area and Canada. 


Foreign Investments in the 
United States 


In the years 1947-49 aggregate foreign 
investments in the United States made 
moderate annual gains. However, the 
totals include the United States funds of 
international institutions as well as for- 
eign countries, and when the former are 
eliminated it will be seen that United 
States investments of foreign countries 
fell by $1,600,000,000 in 1947 (not in- 
cluding gold sales to the United States) 
and increased during 1948 and 1949 to an 
amount only $250,000,000 below the end 
of 1946 value. 


Foreign Long-Term Capital 
Movements Small 


Most foreign countries have strin- 
gently limited capital movements by 
their residents to the dollar area since 
the war, so that most of the long-term 
capital movement which has occurred is 
connected with the needs of foreign gov- 
ernments. For instance, there has been 
no sizable flow of foreign capital into 
direct investments in the United States 
in recent years. The value of such in- 
vestments was augmented by about 
$500,000,000 in 1947-49 but this came 
very largely out of the reinvested earn- 
ings of companies already established 
in the United States. 

Foreign holdings of United States cor- 
porate stocks and bonds, and United 
States Government long-term obliga- 
tions, declined somewhat from $3,800,- 
000,000 at the end of 1946 to $3,700,000,- 
000 at the end of 1949. In 1947 and 1948 
there was a net liquidation of these se- 
curities of some magnitude carried out 
principally by a few European govern- 
ments which were in severe balance-of- 
payments difficulties. The value of such 
holdings also decreased in those years 
through declining security prices. In 
1949, however, about $350,000,000 was 
added to the value of these investments, 
largely as a result of improving price 
levels. The general strengthening of the 
dollar reserves of foreign governments 
in 1950 enabled them to purchase about 
$900,000,000 of United States securities, 
almost entirely United States Govern- 
ment obligations, in that year, and addi- 
tional gains from sharply rising security 
prices brought the total value of foreign 
holdings of United States securities to 
about $5,000,000,000 by the end of 1950. 
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International Investment Position of the United States, by Area, 1946—49 
[Year-end data; in millions of dollars] 
Total Canada American Republics ERP countries 
‘Type of investment . 7 
| 1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
United States investments abroad, 
5 total 20, 618 28, 926 31, 250 32, 643 5, 656 5, 563 6,011 6, 186 4,444 | 5,356 5,814 | 6,296 | 6,984 | 10,752 | 11,891 12, 328 
' Private 15, 535 16, 887 18, 292 19,112 5, 636 5, 555 6, 003 6,178 4,151 4,887 | 5,398 | 5,840 | 3,662 | 3,769 | 3,954) 3,889 
; Long-term 14, 198 15, 354 16, 643 17, 690 5, 479 5,413 5, 857 6, 031 3, 745 4,257 | 4,711 | 5,282; 3,150 | 3,314] 3,441 3, 470 
. Direct 8, 854 9, 976 11, 205 12,463 | 2.663 | 2.825) 3.125! 3,408 3,146 | 3,716 | 4,205 | 4,783 | 1,768 | 1,879{ 2,022 2) 128 
Foreign dollar bonds 1, 53 1,572 1, 673 1, 734 1,159 990 1, 096 1, 132 199 156 150 151 45 62 60 76 
Securities payable in local | | 
currencies 2, 386 2, 293 2, 231 1, 959 1,478 1, 423 1, 408 1, 298 168 | 125 | 104 | 94 | 588 576 588 465 
Other long-term 1, 427 1,513 1, 534 1, 534 179 175 228 193 232 | 260 252 254 | 749 797 771 801 
Short-term 1, 337 1 1,649 1, 422 157 142 146 147 406 | 630 687 | 558 | 512 455 513 419 
Deposits 140) 388 408 100 90 87 92 54 | 49 50 48 198 | 171 176 193 
Other 897 1, 1, 261 1,014 57 52 59 55 352 | 581 637 510 314 | 284 | 337 226 
United States Government », ORB 12, 039 12, 958 13, 531 20 8 8 8 293 | 469 416 | 456 | 3,322 6, 983 7,937 | 8, 439 
Long-term 4, 906 11, 755 12, 754 13, 224 7 7 7 7 276 332 370 410 | 3,281 6, 927 7, 897 8, 286 
Short-term 177 284 204 307 13 1 1 1 17 137 46 46 | 41 56 40 153 
Foreign investments in the United } | 
States, total 16, 452 16, 688 17, 144 17, 624 2, 366 1, 897 2, 313 2, 469 2, 013 2, 129 2181 | 234 8, 291 7, 263 7,612 7, 975 
Private obligations 12, 896 12, 740 13, 136 13, 784 1, 708 1, 753 1, 756 1, 885 1,914 2,051 | 2,093 2, 254 7, 463 6, 861 7, 265 7, 502 
Long-term 7,615 7, 438 7,349 7, 843 1,344 1, 381 1, 421 1, 528 738 | 724 724 756 | 4, 926 4, 734 4, 635 4, 982 
Direct 2, 548 2, 665 2, 858 3, 073 576 642 696 760 137 137 138 140 | 1,727 1,775 1, 909 2, 056 
Corporate stocks 2, 968 2, 734 2, 500 2, 732 539 514 511 552 345 319 | 321 346 1, 870 1,702 | 1,491 1, 647 
Corporate bonds ! 535 72 128 475 89 85 74 76 38 50 47 52 | 345 273 252 296 
Other 1, 564 1, 567 1, 563 1, 563 140 140 140 140 218 218 218 218 9S4 984 9835 983 
Short-term 5, 281 5, 302 5, 787 5, 941 364 372 335 357 1,176 1,327 1, 369 1, 498 2, 537 2, 127 2, 630 2, 520 
: Deposits 4, 804 4, 903 5, 298 5, 461 337 139 300 333 1, 092 1, 221 1, 268 1, 407 2,378 | 1,950 | 2,376 | 2,273 
Other 387 399 489 480) 27 33 35 24 s4 106 101 91 159 177 254 247 
United States Government obli- 
gations 3, 556 3, 948 4, 008 3, 840 658 144 557 5R4 99 78 88 93 828 402 347 473 
Long-term 295 381 394 455 37 1s 58 21 42 41 41 48 120 117 117 | 118 
Short-term 2 3, 261 3, 567 3,614 3, 385 621 a6 499 563 57 37 47 45 708 285 230 | 355 
Net debtor ) or creditor (+-) posi- | 
tion +4,166 +12, 238 414,106 |+15,019 |+3, 290 |+-3, 666 4-3,698 |+3,717 |4+-2,431 |+3, 227 |+3, 633 |+3,949 |—1,307 |+3, 489 |+4, 279 | +4, 353 
Long-term $11,194 +19, 290 |+21,654 +4+22,616 +4,105 |+3,991 +4, 385 |+-4, 489 |+3, 241 |+3,824 |+4, 316 |+4,888 |+1,385 |+5,390 |+6, 586 | +6, 656 
Private +6,583 | +7,916 | +9,294 | +9,847 44,135 +4, 032 |+4, 436 |+4, 503 |+3,007 |+3, 533 |+3,987 |+4 —1,776 |—1,420 |—1,194 | —1,512 
United States Government +4, 611 (+11,374 |4+12, 360 +12, 769 —30 ~41 51 —14 +-23, +291 +329 +362 |+3,161 |+-6,810 |4+7,780 | +8, 168 
Short-term 7, O28 7, 052 7, 548 7, 597 —S815 325 687 —7i2 —S10 —597 —683 —939 |—2,692 |\—1,901 |—2,307 | —2,303 
ERP dependencies Other Europe Other foreign countries International institutions 
rype of investment ier ‘ : a —_— mg 
1946-1947 1948 1949 | 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
United States investments abroad, total 126) 109 607 657 (1,027 |1,129 |1, 112 |1, 097 1, 758 2,010 2,186 | 2,421 323 | 3,617 3, 629 | 3, 658 
Private 335 132 542 591 658 716 | 675 658 1,093 | 1, 206 1,479 1, 706 232 241 250 
i. Long-term 318 416 | 522 574 589 | 624 588 | 569 917 1,098 | 1, 283 1,514 } 232 241 | 250) 
: Direct 291 389 494 552 333 337 324 | 341 653 | 830 1,035 1, 251 | 
by Foreign dollar bonds 41 33 26 21 87 | 99 | 100 | 104 232 | 241 | 250 
ice Securities payable in local currencies 8 8 8 19 65 46 19 95 | 96 | 77 | 83 | 
Other long-term 19 19 20 22 166 189 192 188 82 73 | 71 | 76 | | 
rm Short-term 17| 16] 20] 17! 69| 92| 87] 89 176 198 196 192 | 
is ) Deposits 7 6 6 6 37 38 38 37 14 29 | 31 32 } 
Other 10 10 14 11 32 54 49 52 132 169 165 160 | | 
V- United States Government 9] 67 65 66 369 413 437 439 665 714 707 715 323 3. 385 3, 388 3, 408 
en Long-term 77 4 63 64 368 415 437 439 574 627 592 610 323 | 3,385 | 3,388 | 3, 408 
Short-term 14 3 2 2 l 91 | 87 115 | 105 | 
ito Foreign investments in the United States, total 500 386 376 429 369 396 326 278 1,806 | 1,566 1, 633 1,418 474 2, 347 | 1, 957 | 1, 896 
tes Private obligations 375 337 329 380 350 377 291 225 1, 008 989 1, 088 1, 144 | 78 | 372 314 | 394 
’ Long-term 191 189 185 185 121 112 112 113 295 | 298 | 272 | 279 | | | | 
in- Direct 18 18 18 18 25 25 25 25 65 | 68 72 74 | | 
Corporate stocks 67 64 63 63 12 12 11 1] 135 | 123 103 113 | } 
out Corporate bonds ! 22 20 20 20 34 25 26 27 7 19 | 9 | 4 } 
me | Other 84 87 84 84 50 50 50 50 88 88 | 88 | 88 | 
Short-term 184 148 144 195 229 265 179 112 713 | 691 816 865 78 372 314 | 394 
rmn- Deposit 171 37 136 72 211 250 156 100 627 | 634 748 837 78 | 372 | 314 | 339 
1ed Other 3) 8 23 18 15 23 12 86 57 | 68 | 28 55 
) United States Government obligations 125 49 47 49 19 19 35 53 798 | 577 545 | 274 396 1, 975 1, 643 1, 502 
Long-term 37 36 36 37 11 11 11 1] 48 | 53 49 | 50 | 75 82 170 
or- Short-term ? 8S 13 11 12 8 s 24 42 750 524 | 496 224 | 396) 1,900 1, 561 | 1, 332 
, Net debtor (—) or creditor (+) position —74 |+113 |+231 |+228 (+658 |+733 |+786 |+819 —4s +444 | +553 |+-1, 003 \—151 +-1, 270 | +1, 672 | +1, 762 
ted Long-term +167 |+255 |+364 +416 |+825 |4+914 |+902 |+884 +1, 148 |4+1,374 |+1, 554 |+1,795 |4-323 |4+3, 542 |+3, 547 | +3, 488 
oQ- Private +127 |+227 [4-337 |+389 |+468 |+512 |+476 |4+456 +622 +800 |+1,011 |-4+-1, 235 } | +232 241 | +250 
neti United States Government +40 +28 4-27 +27 +357 |+402 |+426 |+428 +526 | +574 | +543 | +560 [+323 |+3, 310 |+3, 306 +3, 238 
00,- Short-term —241 |—142 133 |—188 167 |—181 |—116 | —65 |—1,196 | —930 |—1,001 | —792 |—474 |—2, 272 |—1,875 | —1, 726 
| \ | | | 
00,- } 


948 ‘or $95 


Corporate bonds include an estimate of $95,000,000 for State and municipal obligations. exchange rates. 


Holdings of portfolio securities of former enemy countries, or countries 
se- 2 Total includes the following estimates of United States currency and coin held abroad, where no realistic valuation is obtainable, have been excluded. The estimates are based 
which cannot be distributed by area (in millions): 1946, $633; 1947, $704; 1948, $746; 1949, chiefly on data collected by the United States Treasury Department during the war, 
out $812, which have been brought up to date on the basis of all available information. Direct 
° : ; ' : investments are at book value, marketable securities are at market values, and other 
-rn- Nore.—No allowance has been made for the value of direct investments abroad dam- assets or liabilities are at face or stated valucs F 
-of- aged during the war, written off, or expropriated without compensation. Nor do the 
data on direct investments reflect any changes in value which may have been caused Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
such by exchange rate fluctuations, except that current transactions are entered at current 
ears 
In } 


Foreign Dollar Reserves Fluctuate countries was $8,200,000,000 and $7,600,- 


States Government aid programs cov- 
was Sharnly 000,000 at the end of 1946 and 1949, ered the needs of many countries. 
one ; : PS respectively. Due to a combination of events which 
— Short-term dollar assets of foreigners, These short-term dollar assets of for- took place in the latter part of 1949 and 
— including short-term United States Gov- eign countries underwent sharp during 1950, including the devaluation 
seme ernment obligations, amounted to $8,- changes, declining by $1,600,000,000 in t toten Ges Se 


1947 when foreign governments had to 
finance their balance-of-payments defi- 
cit with the United States largely out 
of their own reserves, and recovering 
about $1,000,000,000 of this loss in 1948 
and 1949 when the United States ex- 
port surplus was reduced and United 


ities, 500,000,000 at the end of 1946 and had 
ern- } risen to $9,300,000,000 by the end of 1949. 
.ddi- Eliminating the holdings of international 
urity =| institutions, which were derived almost 
‘elgn entirely from United States contribu- 


ss to 6} tions, th als y “ei 
1950. ; e balance held by foreign 


business activity in the United States, 
and the Korean conflict, foreign coun- 
tries were able to add about $850,000,000 
to their dollar reserves and to purchase 
about $1,700,000,000 in gold from the 
United States in 1950. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Opportunities for Industrial 
Development in Jamaica 


Three Jamaican officials, comprising an 
industrialization team, are touring the 
United States during the month of April, 
with a view to interesting American manu- 
facturers in the possibilities for the estab- 
lishment of new industries in Jamaica. 
Other topics of interest to them are tourism 
and development of trade with the United 
States. 

The visiting mission consists of the fol- 
lowing: R. W. Youngman, member of the 
Legislative Council and Chairman of the 
Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Ltd.; Harry 
Vendryes, President of the Jamaica Manu- 
facturers’ Association Ltd.; and J. B. Clegg, 
Economic Adviser to the Government of 
Jamaica. 

Their itinerary includes Washington (April 
1-4), Philadelphia (April 5 and 6), New 
York (April 7-11), Cleveland (April 12 and 
13), Chicago (April 14-18), St. Louis (April 
19 and 20), Houston (April 21-24), and New 
Orleans (April 25-27), where they will be 
available for discussions with interested 
parties. 

Firms, individuals, and organizations 
desiring to contact these visitors may ad- 
dress correspondence to the Colonial Attaché, 
British Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Italian Firms Offer to 
Produce Under Subcontracts 


Several Italian industrialists, all in the 
Milan area, have recently expressed an inter- 
est in producing equipment for American 
manufacturers on a subcontract basis. Brief 
data concerning each offer are as follows: 

1. Societa’ Gutris, Via Felelfo 3, Milan. 
This firm currently produces nine types of 
motors, averaging 1,800 monthly, and 1,700 
additional speed regulating rheostats 
monthly, all of the latter being exported 
to the United States. By standardizing pro- 
duction to three types of motors instead of 
nine, the firm estimates that, with existing 
equipment and personnel, output could be 
increased to 2,750 motors and 2,000 rheostats 
per month, of which 1,450 motors would be 
available for new markets. With a minor 
increase in the number of employees, it 
anticipates output of 3,400 motors, with 
2,100 available for export. By quadrupling 
existing space and with no increase in ma- 
chinery, it estimates that production of 
11,000 motors monthly would be possible. 

2. Elettromeccanica Enrico Bezzi, Via 
Gaetano Crespi 28, Milan. This firm main- 
tains two manufacturing plants, of which 
the larger is located in Milan and produces 
single- and three-phase electric motors 
ranging from 6 to 500 horsepower, alterna- 
tors up to 400-kv.-a., converter equipment 
for movies, and magnetic hoists; the second 
plant, located in the town of Gorgonzola 
about 10 miles east of Milan, manufactures 
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smaller single- and three-phase electric mo- be increased by approximately one-third 
tors ranging from 5 to 10 horsepower, auto- 
transformers, and choke coils from 6 to 500 
watts. Present production capacity in the 
two plants is estimated at 250 metric tons, 
and it is stated that existing capacity could 


within an 8-month period to 310 tons. 


which could be purchased locally. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


such an expansion, Bezzi states that it would 
require a capital investment of approxi- 
mately $100,000 for additional machinery, 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Director Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Automotive Accessories: 4, 20. 
Baby Food: 12. 

Bicycles and Parts: 28. 

Birds: 5. 

Cement: 26. 

Chemical: 37, 60. 

Chinaware: 13. 

Clothing and Accessories: 34, 57. 
Construction Materials: 38, 66. 
Cutlery: 23. 

Electrical Equipment: 1, 34. 
Feedstuffs: 35. 

Fibers: 46. 

Fireworks: 22. 

Flowers: 11. 

Foodstuffs: 30, 49, 58. 
Footwear: 62. 

Glassware: 59. Sewing Machines: 39. 
Hardware: 23, 59. Sporting Goods: 32. 
Instruments, Scientific and Medical: 8, Stationery: 34, 66. 

52, 60. Sugar (Raw or Refined): 43. 
Jewelers’ Items: 34, 66. Textiles: 21, 34, 53, 54, 55, 61, 65. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4. Tools: 2, 19, 24. 
Lumber: 61. Tourist Agency Techniques: 64. 
Machinery and Accessories: 2, 4, 10, 14,16, Waste: 42. 

18, 19, 40, 44, 46, 47, 48, 56, 57. Wool: 17. 
Musical Instruments and Supplies: 7, 45, Yarns: 46, 53. 

52. 


Metals and Minerals: 15, 51. 
Metal Products: 51, 53. 
Naval Stores: 51, 5&3. 
Novelties: 34. 

Oil (Shark Liver): 29. 
Optical Goods: 66. 

Paper Products: 3, 33, 61. 


34, 37, 41, 50, 51, 60. 
Photographic Supplies: 52. 
Publications: 9. 
Radios and Television Sets: 52. 
Railway Equipment: 2, 15, 61. 
Raw Materials: 36. 
Rubber Industry: 63. 
Scrap Material (Iron and Steel): 25. 
Seeds: 6. 


Pharmaceuticals and Toilet Preparations: 
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3. SAFAR (Societa’ Anonima Fabbricazione 
Apparecchi Radiofonici), Via Bassini 15, 
Milan. This firm, which offers to produce 
electrical equipment, is currently inactive 
because of bankruptcy proceedings. It owns 
two manufacturing establishments, one in 
Milan and one in Rome, where it manufac- 
tured various types of radio and telecommu- 
nication equipment, measuring instruments, 
and movie projectors. To terminate its 
bankruptcy situation, the company requires 
$1,040,000. It states further that considera- 
tion would be given to majority control by an 
American firm, if such interest should be 
indicated. 

Further information concerning facilities 
and the raw-material situation in each in- 
stance may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firms re- 
questing such data are asked to specify the 
firm on which this material is desired. 


Portuguese Officials 
Visiting United States 


Dr. Jose Sotto Teixera and Dr. Fernando 
de Sa Barros, of the Direction General of 
Health and the Regulating Commission of 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, are visiting the United States for about 
2 months for the purpose of contacting drug 
manufacturers. While here, they also wish 
to investigate the possibilities of setting up 
a plant in Portugal to make insulin, or, alter- 
natively, of inquiring into an American proc- 
ess for preserving pancreatic glands and 
arranging for their shipment from Portugal 
to the United States for processing. 

These officials plan to spend some time in 
New York, Washington, Baltimore, Syracuse, 
Chicago, and Detroit, and correspondence 
may be addressed to them c/o the Portuguese 
Embassy, 2125 Kalorama Road NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the Portuguese Consulate 
General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New Bids Invited for 
Subway in Santiago, Chile 


A recent report from Santiago, Chile, indi- 
cates that the Railway Department, Bureau 
of Public Works, is preparing new specifica- 
tions for the construction and operation of 
an electric passenger subway in the city of 
Santiago. It is understood that a contract 
let some time ago for this project has been 
canceled owing to nonfulfillment of terms, 
and that not even preliminary work has been 
started. . 

Firms desiring detailed information on the 
project may write to Senor Director, Departa- 
mento de Ferrocarriles, Direccion General de 
Obras Publicas, Calle Morandé 71, Santiago, 
Chile. 


Honduras Plans to Install 
New Telephone System 


The Honduran Government is reportedly 
contemplating the installation of a new 
telephone system in Tegucigalpa. It is sug- 
gested that American firms interested in sub- 
mitting bids communicate promptly with 
the Minister of Development, Labor, and 
Agriculture, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


New Yugoslav Trade Manual 
Invites U.S. Advertising 


American firms interested in placing their 
products on the Yugoslav markets are in- 
vited by the Yugoslav Chamber of Commerce 
to submit their advertising for a Serbo-Croat 
language edition of a Foreign Trade Diction- 
ary soon to be issued by the Chamber. It 
is stated that the dictionary will contain 600 
pages and that 5,000 copies will be published. 

Advertising rates are as follows: An entire 
page, 2,500 dinars (50 dinars equal US$1); a 
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special cardboard insert between pages, 5,000 
dinars. 

The text, accompanied by an advertising 
plate, as well as payment of the appropriate 
advertising rate, marked “Pour le Diction- 
naire,” should reach the Yugoslav Chamber 
of Commerce, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, no later 
than May 15, 1951. 


Ore-Dressing Plant 
Planned for Ceylon 


American firms are invited to submit bids 
until June 16, 1951, for the construction of 
a complete ore-dressing plant for the sepa- 
ration of beach mineral sands at Pulmoddai, 
Ceylon, 34 miles north of Trincomalee. The 
plant is to be capable of handling 100,000 
tons of raw mineral sand annually, and 
of separating and producing refined ilmenite, 
rutile, and zircon, by combined electromag- 
netic, electrostatic, and gravity separation. 

Specifications and bidding conditions may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Bids should be sent direct to the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Industries, Indus- 


trial Research and Fisheries, Colombo, Cey- 
lon. 


Egyptian Hospital Official 
Here on Purchasing Mission 


Dr. Ahmed El Nakeeb Pasha, Director and 
Senior Surgeon of the King Fouad I Hospi- 
tal (Al Moassat), at Alexandria, Egypt, is in 
the United States for a month’s visit with a 
view to purchasing hospital equipment simi- 
lar to that at the Mayo Clinic, television sets 
for demonstrating operations, and surgical 
instruments. He desires also to contact a 
firm in a position to equip completely a lab- 
oratory and pharmacy for the hospital. 

Dr. El Nakeeb will visit New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Rochester (Minn.), San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, and may be ad- 
dressed c/o the Royal Egyptian Consulate 
General, 29 East Sixty-ninth Street, New 
York, XR... 


Iraq Offers to Export 
Dates and Other Products 


Iraq’s Date Association is offering the fol- 
lowing products for export to the United 
States: (1) Euphrates Zahdi dates, packed in 
baskets covered with hessian cloth or loose 
in wooden boxes; (2) date sirup, dextrose 64 
to 66 percent total sugar (after inversion not 
less than 66 percent), total soluble solids 
about 70 percent, sucrose about 2 percent; 
(3) ethyl alcohol 66° O. P. Quantity and 
quality to be determined upon inquiry. 

Interested importers and buyers should 
communicate direct with the Directorate 
General, Date Association, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Ateliers de Constructions Ba- 
sile S. A. (manufacturer of refrigerators and 
washing machines), 116 Boulevard Emile 
Bockstael, Brussels, wishes to manufacture 
under license in Belgium, the following prod- 
ucts: Metallic articles, such as spare parts 
for the automotive industry and aircraft; 
also, electrical household appliances, which 
can be produced with firm’s existing equip- 
ment and machines. 

2. Belgium—Ateliers Germain, S. A., Mon- 
ceau-sur-Sambre (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter), 44 rue de Trazegnies, Monceau- 
sur-Sambre, offers to manufacture under li- 
cense in Belgium, lifting and mantenance 
units, such as forklift trucks; units and parts 
for railroad trucks and coaches, such as 
special buggies; new small machine tools for 
iron works; any recently invented mechanical 
gears for automobiles, aircraft, and other 
industries. 


3. France—Henry Jouhate (Cartonnerie de 
Losmonerie) , (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
sales agent), Saint-Yrieix-sous-Aixe, Haute- 
Vienne, is interested in entering into a li- 
censing or working agreement with United 
States manufacturers for the final prepara- 
tion in its plants of cardboard (coated and 
plain), and paper products (writing, wrap- 
ping, and other kinds), and the sale through 
French firm of the finished products. Firm 
may also be interested in the investment of 
American capital and/or in partnership ar- 
rangements. Further information may be 
obtained from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

4. Italy—Officine Sant’Ambrogio Soc. per 
Azioni (manufacturer), 21, Via Sant’Ambro- 
gio, Turin, wishes to manufacture in Italy, 
under United States license, shock absorbers 
for automobiles made in Italy. 


Import Opportunities 


5, Australia—G. Mitchell (breeder, ship- 
per), Pennant Hills Road, Carlingford, New 
South Wales, offers to export approximately 
2,000 Australian finches. Firm specializes in 
Gouldian finches. 

6. Canary Islands—Juan Fernandez-Oliva 
y Pérez (grower and exporter), Suarez Gu- 
erra 46, Tenerife, offers to export dried onion 
seed (crystal wax, red Bermuda, yellow Ber- 
muda) for planting purposes. Firm’s an- 
nual production is estimated at 4,000 pounds. 
Export season begins the first of August and 
lasts until the end of September. Firm be- 
lieves it is able to meet specifications for 
importation and planting in the United 
States. 

7. England—B. Ashworth & Co. (Overseas) 
Ltd. (sole export agent), 10a Union Court, 
Wormwood Street, London, E. C. 3, offers to 
export phonograph records, 10 inches and 12 
inches. with different illustrations in color 
and black and white over whole of each side. 
Firm offers classical, operatic, and light music 
records, speed 78 r. p. m. only. A list of 
records offered is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. France—André Chassignolle (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 3 Avenue Jules Ferry, Lyon 
(Rhone), desires to export ophthalmological 
instruments. 

9. France—France-Modes (manufacturer), 
53, rue Sainte-Anne, Paris, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for fashion patterns and 
magazine. Sample magazine, illustrations 
(in color), and various patterns are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. France—Laboratoire de Recherches et 
d’Applications Oeno-Techniques, 9, rue Isi- 
dore Girard, Montpellier (Hérault) is in a 
position to export from Algeria the complete 
apparatus for the recuperation of alcohol 
from escaping gas in vinification. Further 
information and photographs of apparatus 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

11. France—L. Laveissiere & Fils (importer 
of general food products and of fresh and 
dried fruits; exporter of canned fish; whole- 
saler handling general food products, 6, Rue 
de la Saline, Cherbourg, offers lilies of the 
valley for export by air to New York for May 
Day festivities. 

12. France—Office Privé de Compensa- 
tion—O. P. C. (manufacturer), Paris offices: 
8, rue Scipion (head office); 29, rue d’Astorg 
(administrative office), wishes to export and 
seeks agent for baby food. Literature (in 
French) obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

13. France—Raynaud & Co. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and exporter), 30 Faubourg 


being 
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Montjovis, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, desires to 
sell direct to United States importers (ex- 
cluding Arkansas, California, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas) first- 
quality white or decorated table chinaware. 

14. Germany—Festo-Maschinenfabrik, G. 
Stoll (manufacturer), 48 Ulmer Strasse, 
Esslingen/Neckar, offers to export and seeks 
agent (excluding New York) for special 
woodworking machines, 220 monthly. Inde- 
pendent quality inspection available at 
Technische Hochschule and Materialpruef- 
ungsanstalt, both located in Stuttgart. 
Information regarding characteristics of 
electric current for operation of machines 


requested by German firm. Illustrated 
catalog (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 


Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany — Georgsmarienhuette Ak- 
tiengesellschaft (manufacturer), Georgsma- 
rienhuette, near Osnabrueck, offers to export 
rails, track accessories, and pig iron. Firm 
is seeking a United States firm experienced 
in handling railway permanent way mate- 
rial (rails, connecting links, sole plates, and 
clamping plates) who has good connections 
with large American railroad companies, and 
who also is familiar with the steel business. 

16. Germeny—Philipp Hilge (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 59-61 Frauenlobstrasse, 
Mainz, offers to export wine pumps and wine 
filters. Also, firm is interested in obtaining 
a qualified agent, preferably a resident of 
California. 

17. Ireland—Woolstaplers, Ltd. (whole- 
sale wool merchant), 42 North Brunswick 
Street, Dublin, offers to export approximately 
1,000,000 pounds of graded Irish fleece and 
skin wool, standard types, according to 
Bradford standard of grades (International). 

18. Italy—‘‘Archimede” s. r. 1. (manufac- 
turer), Via Gastone Pisoni No. 6, Milan, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for stain- 
less-steel dyeing machinery and appliances, 
for cotton, wool, rayon, and staple fibers, in 
yarns, raw materials, hanks, and bobbins; 
also, chemical apparatus, such as agitators, 
tanks, filters, distillation and concentration 
vats. Catalog containing photographs and 
specifications is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

19. Italy—M. I. S. A. L. Macchine Indus- 
triali S. A. Leto (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), Via Vittor Pisani No. 14, Milan, 
offers to export metalworking machinery 
and machine tools, such as universal milling 
machines, lathes, shaping and drilling ma- 
chines. Firm also seeks an agent in each 
of the following areas: Atlantic Coast re- 
gion, Southern States, and Pacific Coast. 

20. Italy—Officiene Sant’Ambrogio Societa 
per Azioni (manufacturer), 21, Via Sant’Am- 
brogio, Turin, offers to export and seeks agent 
for spare parts for automobile engines. 
Illustrated literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. Japan—Maruka Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter), P. O. Box Central 64, Minami- 
‘Kyutaro-machi, 4-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, 
offers to export various kinds of silk piece 
goods, rayons, and velveteens. 

22. Japan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter), 12 Temma-cho, Shizuoka, desires to 
export fireworks. 

23. Japan—Sentora & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Miki, near Kobe, wishes to 
export hardware and cutlery. 

24. Japan—Taihei Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 5-chome, Itachi- 
bori Minamidori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, desires to 
export electric machine tools, emery wheel 
grinders, and hacksaw blades. 

25. Netherlands—The Blowlen Interna- 
tional Co. (export merchant), 2 Raamweg, 
The Hague, is interested in exporting iron 
and steel scrap. 

26. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (ex- 
porter), 119 Westeinde, Enkhuizen, offers 
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to export portland cement. Firm states it 
can export from 500 to 1,000 metric tons per 
shipment. 

27. Norway—Paul Hofseth (publisher of 
book), P. O. Box 4425, Oslo, offers to sell 
1,500 small books entitled “Nature’s Funda- 
mental Numbers” (in English). Further in- 
formation and sample book may be obtained 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Norway—Jonas glaend (manufac- 
turer), Sandnes, offers to export first-quality 
bicycles and parts. 

29. Pakistan—Mohamed Sheriff Allarakhia 
(manufacturer, exporter), 11 Clayton Road, 
Karachi, desires to export shark-liver oil, 
with vitamin content averaging from 25,000 
to 40,000 units of vitamin A per gram. Quan- 
tity: 60 to 80 drums containing 400 pounds 
each. Inspection to be made in New York 
by suitable food research laboratory at the 
expense of the shipper. 

30. Scotland—W. C. Galbraith & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 80 High Street, Ayr, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
shortbread fingers and round shortbread 
cakes, in 1- and 2-pound tins, 8,000 tins each 
month. Firm is not experienced in exporting 
to United States markets and would appre- 
ciate receiving instructions. 

31. Spain—Galvastamp, S. A. (manufac- 
turer), Entenza 90, Barcelona, offers to export 
and seeks agent for gold- and silver-plated 
handbag clasps, and metal furnishings for 
leather articles. Firm states it has 100,000 
units available annually for export. 

32. Sweden —Handels & Agenturfirman 
Webe (commission merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export sportsmen's fishing rods (bamboo 
or steel) and angling reels. Firm also seeks 
agent in the United States. 

33. Sweden—tTre Tryckare Cagner & Palme- 
blad Kommanditbolag (manufacturer), 3 
Skolgatan, Goteborg, desires to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality paper tablecloths 
and napkins, printed with Swedish designs 
in color. Further information and illus- 
trated leaflet available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


34. Cyprus—Demetriades Bros. & Co. 
(manufacturer’s agent, importing distribu- 
tor), P. O. Box 619, Nicosia, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for electrical goods, 
tertiles, stationery, jewelry, novelties, hosiery, 
underwear, and pharmaceutical products. 

35. Cuba—Thomas D. Crews (manufac- 
turer’s agent, merchandise broker), P. O. 
Box 1923, Room 535 Lonja del Comercio, 
Habana, seeks quotations for soybean meal, 
in carload lots, packed in 100-pound bags, 
with prices f. o. b. New Orleans, or c. i. f. 
Habana. 

36. France—Etablissements Pierre Leseur 
(manufacturer and wholesale dealer han- 
dling feeds, fertilizers, raw materials), Usine 
de Baud, Rennes, Ille-et-Vilaine, seeks direct 
purchase quotations or agency for raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of insecticides 
and anticryptogamic products for the treat- 
ment of cereal and potato crops; also raw 
materials, such as barley, corn, oats, soya, 
copra, palm-cabbage, sunflowers, meat and 
fish flour, for the manufacture of cattle feed. 

37. France—Société d’Exploitation des 
Etablissements Jean Langlois (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 3, Place du Colombier, 
Rennes, Ille-et-Vilaine, seeks direct purchase 
quotations or agency for pharmaceutical 
products in bulk, and industrial and agricul- 
tural chemicals in bulk. 

38. Germany—Papiersackfabrik Herberts & 
Co. G. m. b. H. (importer of kraft paper, 
manufacturer and exporter of paper sacks), 
98 Bahnhofstrasse, Lauterbach (Hesse), seeks 
purchase quotations for 100 metric tons of 
imitation chromo board, in sheets 70 or 75 
cm. x 100 cm.; and 100 metric tons of grey 
board, medium, in sheets 70 or 75 cm. x 100 
cm. 


39. Japan—Amita-Shoten (importer, ex- 
porter), Central P. O. Box 56, Nagoya, wishes 
to contact exporters of second-hand indus- 
trial sewing machines. 

40. Japan—Kawabata & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 2-chome, Minami- 
Kyuhoji-Machi, Higashiku, Osaka, seeks 
quotations for new or second-hand ma- 
chinery for making embroidered laces. 

41. Japan—Kowa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturers’ export rep- 
resentatives), No. 2, 1-chome, Hongoku-cho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku (P. O. Box No. 999 
Central), Tokyo, seeks a United States sup- 
plier of 2 aminopyrimidine. 

42. Japan—yY. Makimura & Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), 47, 4-chome, 
Hiranomachi, Higashiku, Osaka, seeKs quo- 
tations for rags, shoddies, and noils. 

43. Japan—Taiyo Commercial Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, agent), 11 Kajicho 1- 
chome, Kanda, Tokyo, seeks quotations for 
Cuban raw sugar or refined sugar. 

44. Japan—Taketaro Yoshizumi, 470 Takagi 
Aza Nakanotsubo, Nishinomiyashi, Hyogo- 
ken, seeks quotations and catalogs for ma- 
chinery used for closing (sealing) paper bags. 

45. Japan—Yuasa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), Shosen 
Building, 5 Kaigan-dori, Ikutaku, Kobe, de- 
sires purchase quotations for felt for pianos 
and ivory key scraps. 

46. Netherlands—M. Jansen de _ Wit’s 
Kousenfabrieken (manufacturer, exporter), 
183 Hoofdstraat, Schijndel, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations for 20 circular knitting ma- 
chines for hosiery, 334 inches in diameter 
x 400 N.; also, nylon yarns and nylon staple 
fibers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Syria-——_Nasuh Babil (importer of news- 
print for own consumption; also, owner, 
editor, and manager of Al-Ayyam, Damascus 
daily; owner of Al-Ayyam printing press), 
Al-Ayyam, Fardows Street, Damascus, seeks 
purchase quotations and catalogs for two 
linotype machines, as follows: One linotype 
machine combining Arabic and French, to- 
gether with dots, converted commas, and 
lines; and one linotype machine for Arabic 
letters only. A sample sheet showing type cf 
print desired is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

48. Syria—Dr. Sami Kabbara (owner and 
manager of Al-Nidal, a Damascus daily), 
Al-Nidal, Nasr Street, Damascus, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and catalogs for four lino- 
type machines, as follows: Two linotype 
machines for French only, together with dots, 
converted commas, and lines; and two lino- 
type machines for Arabic letters only. A 
sample sheet showing type of Arabic print 
desired is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


World Trade Directory Report’ being 
prepared. 
Agency Opportunities 
49. Belgium—Albert Vanheukelom (sales 





agent), 186 Drakenhofstraat, Deurne-Zuid, 
Antwerp, seeks agency for best-quality /ruit 
juice concentrates for soft drinks. 

50. France—Henri de Vincenzi (Labora- 
toires Christine Darvin), (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential sales agent), 
20, Boulevard Antoine-Gautier, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, seeks agency for toilet preparations, 
such as creams, cosmetics, lotions, powders, 
and similar commodities for sale to beauty 
parlors and barber shops. Firm states it will 
accept agency with some financial responsi- 
bility, if desired by United States supplier. 

51. Italy—Beghe’ & Chiapetta (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion merchant), Via Isonzo 25, Milan, seeks 
agency for gum resin, gum turpentine, paraf- 
fin waz, ceresine, ozocerite, and petrolatum. 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Algeria 


PRICE RISES AND WAGE INCREASES FEATURE 
FEBRUARY DEVELOPMENTS; CROP OUT- 
LOOK GooD 


Prices continued to rise in February, and 
there was more agitation for wage increases 
as compensation. Family allocations under 
the social-security system were increased 20 
percent, and pay increases were granted in 
several industries. 

Favorable crop weather continued during 
the month. Prospects in all the agricultural 
areas are excellent; however, the Algerian 
climate is uncertain and crop predictions 
have little value as a sudden sirocco of 1 
or 2 days may completely ruin a crop. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop plantings have been satisfactory 
though somewhat hampered by rain. The 
areas planted to lentils and cotton are being 
increased. The culture of flax, no longer 
subsidized by the Government, will cease. 
It is being replaced partly by sunflowers and 
carthamus, the seed of which is being fur- 
nished and prices are being guaranteed by 
several oilseed industries. It is estimated 
that about 2,000 hectares of sunflowers and 
500 hectares of carthamus have been planted. 
the area planted to sugar beets is about the 
same as last year. The higher price of 
geranium essence, for which the United 
States is an important market, has stimu- 
lated the planting of rose geranium. Ordi- 
narily in Algeria 12 to 14 kilograms of 
essence are obtained from 1 hectare. The 
present price is 16,000 francs a kilogram. 

Citrus —Although there was a rise in price 
of citrus fruit at the beginning of the month, 
it came too, late to benefit most planters. A 
system of restricting imports of citrus fruit 
into France is again being demanded by 
North African growers to preserve the French 
market for them. Spanish citrus fruit, 
which is cheaper than the Algerian fruit is 
reported to have flooded the French market. 
It is estimated that 90,000 tons of fruit were 
imported into France from Spain from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 5, 1951, compared with 
only 10,000 tons in the like period of 1950. 
Recent commercial accords call for shipment 
to France of more than 100,000,000 francs’ 
worth of citrus fruit by Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, and Switzerland. 

Wine.-Wine of the current season re- 
maining for sale after the initial unblock- 
ing of stocks is reported almost exhausted. 
The market is slightly better at present and 
normal shipments of wine, to France have 
been resumed. 

Corn.—Algeria, normally an importer of 
corn for livestock feed, has been able to ex- 
port small quantities of corn in the past 2 
years. The high price, 30,000 francs a ton 
f. o. b., has encouraged farmers to feed 
barley, which is plentiful, and sell their corn. 
About 1,200 metric tons from the last crop 
were exported to Germany, Netherlands, and 
Belgium. 

SHIPPING 


The year 1950 proved a busy year for the 
port of Algiers. According to recent sta- 
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tistics, there were 7,185 entries and depar- 
tures of ships, loading and discharging 
3,135,679 metric tons of merchandise. This 
record is an increase over the 1,168 ships and 
489,582 tons of merchandise of 1949. The 
principal export was wine, which accounted 
for 401,000 tons, 96,000 more than in 1949. 
The principal import was petroleum, ac- 
counting for 612,000 tons, compared with 
495,000 tons in 1949. 

The number of passengers carried by ships 
to and from Algiers decreased, however, be- 
cause of the competition from airlines. The 
number of passengers carried in 1950 was 
257,797, a decrease of 12,914 from the pre- 
ceding year. 

FINANCE 


In his report before the Algerian Assembly, 
the Director of Finance stated that Algerian 
monetary circulation increased from 138,- 
000,000,000 francs in 1949 to 161,000,000,000 
by the end of 1950. The following increases 
were also noted: Bank deposits, 21 percent; 
postal savings, 51 percent; savings bank de- 
posits, 37 percent; and agricultural credit 
bank deposits, 28.7 percent. 

New 100-franc coins, 30 millimeters in 
diameter, weighing 12 grams, and made of 
cupronickel, were put into circulation on 
March 1. They will eventually replace the 
100-franc paper notes. 

The nationalized utilities company, E. G. A. 
(Electricité et Gaz d’Algérie), is floating a 20- 
year, 6-percent loan to finance a program for 
supplying electrical equipment to the coun- 
try. 

PRICES 


The spiral of higher prices continued in 
February. Shipping rates have gone up 25 
percent in the last 2 months; leather is up 
about 25 percent; kitchen utensils, dishes, 
and glassware, up about 20 percent; cheese, 
15 to 20 percent; chocolate, 240 to 300 francs; 
and work shoes, 3,000 to 3,750 francs. The 
general wholesaie-price index was up 2 per- 
cent over that of January and was the high- 
est since the war—2,396 (base, 100 in 1939). 


LABOR 


Demands for higher wages caused minor 
strikes and short work stoppages with en- 
suing slight labor disturbances during Febru- 
ary. 

Government workers in the military, naval, 
and air branches received a pay increment 
of about 13 percent at the beginning of 
February and later in the month additional 
increases of 6 to 10 percent. They had asked 
for a 27-percent increase. 

France is using more vigilance to prevent 
Moslem workers from going to France with- 
out work contracts, as increased numbers 
of Algerian laborers in the metropolis, un- 
able to find work, have become public charges 
and must be returned to Algeria at Govern- 
ment expense. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


According to a recent motion-picture thea- 
ter survey in Algeria there is one theater for 
every 9,000 inhabitants in the city of Algiers; 
one for every 27,500 in the Department of 
Algiers; one for every 19,000 in the Depart- 
ment of Oran; and one for every 31,000 in 
the Department of Constantine. 








Negotiations between the French and 
Italian ministers of Post, Telegraph, and 
Telephone were carried on in Paris in Febru- 
ary with a view toward improving telephonic 
communications between France and Algeria 
by means of a relay station in Sardinia be- 
tween Grasse and Bugeaud (Algeria). 

The Algiers Fair, to be held from April 7 
to 22, will occupy 50,000 square meters of 
space and have 800 stands. The increased 
space will permit a greater showing of agri- 
cultural and construction machinery. Al- 
geria will participate in seven metropolitan 
and foreign fairs and expositions during the 
first half of 1951. It will be represented 
abroad at Frankfurt and Brussels and at the 
French fairs of Nice, Lyons, Lille, and Paris, 
and the Salon des Arts Ménagers at Paris. 

The Housing Commission asked for an ad- 
ditional 600,000,000 francs from the 1951-52 
budget. The Casbah of Algiers, whose popu- 
lation is 2,000 inhabitants per hectare, is 
the section most in need of additional 
housing. 

The new Franco-Dutch trade agreement 
plans that Algeria will furnish the Nether- 
lands with citrus fruit, figs, fish, cork, and 
hand-made rugs, and will receive 1,000 tons 
of milk, butter, and cheese and also 25 auto- 
mobiles of a certain make.—U. S. Embassy, 
ALGIERS, Mar. 5, 1951. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND GOVERNING 
1951 TraDE SIGNED 


See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.” 


Burma 


ECONOMIC REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Two significant economic conferences were 
held in Rangoon, Burma, during January. 
At the National Cooperative Convention, 
held between January 15 and 21, resolutions 
were passed calling for the creation and es- 
tablishment of a Cooperative Ministry in 
the Government and the adoption of a “Co- 
operative Plan.” This plan provides for 
extension of the cooperative movement to 
where it would at the end of 5 years control 
national importation and retail distribution 
of many important commodities and the 
marketing of domestic agricultural crops. 
The cooperative structure would eventually 
absorb two important Government agencies, 
the State Agricultural Marketing Board, 
which has a monopoly on the export of rice, 
and the Civil Supplies Department. The re- 
cently formed State Cooperative Commodity 
Distibution Board would become the na- 
tional wholesale organization for the coop- 
eratives; The full implementation of this 
plan would represent a radical change in 
Burma’s economic structure. Several lead- 
ing Government Ministers, including Prime 
Minister Thaken NU, attended the confer- 
ence and made it clear that the plan has the 
official backing of the Government. The 
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mild opposition expressed the view that the 
plan would result in the capture of the 
cooperative movement by the Government, 
but this view was silenced by the explana- 
tion that the plan is to be for 5 years only. 
After that period the new Cooperative Min- 
istry would relinquish its responsibility to 
a National Cooperative Council and allow 
the movement to stand on its own feet. 
The legislation necessary to effect the plan 
is expected to be introduced into the session 
of Parliament convening around the end of 
February. 

The United Nations Regional Conference 
of Statisticians, directed primarily toward 
establishing standard definitions and pro- 
cedures in the preparation of trade statis- 
tics and balance-of-payments data, met 
from January 22 to February 3. It brought 
about 60 delegates to Rangoon, including 
3 officials of the United States Government 
and several other Americans representing 
international organizations. U Hla Maung, 
Secretary to the Ministry of National Plan- 
ning, was elected chairman of the confer- 
ence. It is hoped that one result of the 
conference will be more regular release of 
information. 


OIL COMPANY TO DOUBLE OUTPUT 

The Burma Oil Co. announced on January 
13 plans for doubling the refinery capacity 
at Chauk. This field, the only important 
one in Burma, is at present providing roughly 
40 percent of Burma’s petroleum require- 
ments, and when the project is completed 
in about 18 months Burma will be approach- 
ing self-sufficiency. Until recently the main 
factor preventing wider distribution of petro- 
leum products from Chauk was rebel activity, 
but at present it is the unfavorable freight 
rate maintained by the Inland Water Trans- 
port Board that makes it unprofitable for 
the company to distribute domestic gasoline 
further south than Prome and leaves the 
Rangoon area dependent on Persian Gulf 
imports. The project assumes the granting 
of a favorable freight adjustment. Although 
this expansion is encouraging, it is in lieu of 
a more ambitious project for rehabilitation 
of Burma Oil Co.’s former refinery at Syriam 
(connected with Chauk by a 280-mile pipe- 
line) which has now been indefinitely 
suspended. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


During January 718 long tons of lead ore, 
1,003 tons of nickel speiss, 578 tons of copper 
matte, and 6 tons of antimony ore, valued at 
a total of 1,518,000 rupees, were exported 
from Rangoon (Burma rupee=2]1 U.S. cents). 
These were the most substantial ore ship- 
ments for several years. The copper matte 
and nickel speiss originated from the stock- 
piles of the Burma corporation’s mine at 
Namtu and were shipped to Rangoon by 
water; the lead ore originated from a number 
of small private mines around Taunggyi and 
reached Rangoon by rail, after having been 
transshipped by truck around the rail gap 
north of Pyinmana. 

The heavy volume of imports of cotton 
piece goods under open general license No. 
IV of July 15, 1950, fell off considerably 
during January. Imports for the month 
totaled 26,843,208 yards, valued at 28,931,728 
rupees, as compared with 40,497,000 yards 
for December and 51,683,000 yards for No- 
vember. Most of these imports have been 
warehoused, and so much capital is now 
invested in inactive textile stocks that it is 
doubtful that large imports will arrive under 
more recent open general licenses. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


There has recently been increasing concern 
over the shortage of newsprint, and local 
papers now face either a reduction in size 
or an increase in price. A committee repre- 
senting the newspaper trade has made repre- 
sentations to the Government, as a result of 
which a request for newsprint supplies is 
being included among ECA procurement 
requests. 

Early in January the Gyobyu Water Works, 
the principal source of Rangoon’s water 
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supply, was recaptured from Communist in- 
surgents, after a 3-year occupation. This 
recovery has not directly affected the city’s 
water supply, as a truce with the rebels had 
long been maintained and no great inter- 
ruptions have occurred since the spring of 
1949, but it should now be possible to repair 
the pipeline and save the 3,000,000 gallons 
lost daily by leakage. 

At least 12 rebel attacks upon railway 
trains occurred during January and service 
was interrupted for periods of several days 
on each of the major lines, those to Manda- 
lay, Prome, and Lashio, but repairs were 
always prompt. As the railroad line to 
Mandalay has not yet been reopened in en- 
tirety, steel for reconstruction of the Ava 
Bridge near Mandalay is being brought up 
over inland water route. U. S. Empassy, 
RANGOON, Fes. 8, 1951. 


Colombia 


PRESENTATION OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE REPORT IMPORTANT 
FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Business conditions in Colombia during 
the first 2 months of 1951 were relatively 
slow, marked by a hesitancy to buy or sell 
on more than an immediate, short-term basis 
in anticipation of drastic changes in import 
and export controls and in the exchange rate 
itself. (The new exchange-control system 
was put into effect by decrees Nos. 637 and 
638 issued on March 20. [See “Box” item, 
New Colombian Exchange-Control System, 
in this issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | ) 

The principal change in exchange controls 
in January and February was a slight tight- 
ening up of import licensing, particularly 
for nonessentials importable with exchange 
certificates, with the purpose of maintaining 
an equilibrium in the balance of payments 
while liquidating the large backlog of pend- 
ing applications for exchange. The partial 
success of this policy may be seen from the 
fact that the backlog of applications for 
remittances was reduced from about 
$16,000,000 on January 1 to $10,000,000 on 
February 24. As for the balance of pay- 
ments, exchange income during January ex- 
ceeded remittances authorized by nearly 
$2,000,000. During February, however, as the 
backlog of remittances was steadily being 
reduced despite the arrival of previously 
ordered “critical” imports, the total of remit- 
tances exceeded exchange purchases. By Feb- 
ruary 24, there was an unfavorable exchange 
balance for the period which began January 
1, 1951, of approximately $6,000,000. Mean- 
while, encouraged by record coffee registra- 
tions at record prices, and increasingly 
fearful of impending shortages in the United 
States and other exporting countries, the 
Exchange Control Office authorized another 
series of special exchange allocations for the 
importation of industrial raw materials, iron, 
steel, and copper products, trucks and repair 
parts, drugs, and other items. 

The most important financial development 
of the period under review was the presen- 
tation to the Colombian Government of the 
report of the Economic Development Com- 
mittee on exchange reform. [See item “Ex- 
charge Reform Recommended” in this issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

Largely because of advance rumors con- 
cerning this plan, and finally the announce- 
ment of the plan itself, black-market dollars 
have apparently been flowing back into Co- 
lombia, forcing down the black-market ex- 
change rate. As a result of this factor, plus 
the temporary policy of the Exchange Control 
Office of limiting import licensing with cer- 
tificates, the exchange-certificate rate fell 
steadily during the first 2 months of 1951. 
The average rate for January was 2.92 and 
for February, 2.68 pesos per dollar, as com- 
pared with the December average of 3.16. 
Belated attempts were made to bolster the 
certificate market for the benefit of gold 
producers and other exporters subsidized by 
exchange certificates, by expanding their use 


and easing financing requirements in con- 
nection with imports made with certificates. 
These efforts were futile, however, as after 
a very brief recovery the rate continued its 
downward trend. 


CreEDIT SITUATION 


The gentlemen’s agreement limiting com- 
mercial-bank credits was extended early in 
January through March 31, but the present 
level of loans is now well below the Sep- 
tember 1950 ceiling in consequence of severe 
reductions in bank deposits. One reason 
for this has been the February 28 deadline 
tor current payments on estimated 1950 in- 
come tax. In order to keep bank credit at 
the minimum level considered sound for the 
country’s economy and for the payment of 
taxes, despite deposit withdrawals, the Bank- 
ing Superintendency has lowered from 15 
to 12 percent the reserve required against 
bank loans, effective until April 30. Another 
measure aimed at relieving the credit situa- 
tion provided that only 15 percent, rather 
than 25 percent, of estimated taxes had to 
be paid by February 28, the remaining 10 
percent to be payable by April 15. 


Foot AND MOUTH DISEASE 


Foot and mouth disease made its first en- 
trance into Colombian territory at about the 
end of December 1950 and during the subse- 
quent 2 months achieved an extraordinarily 
rapid distribution through many parts of the 
country. Reports of the virulence of the dis- 
ease vary from extremely mild to relatively 
severe with the highest incidence of mortal- 
ity and disability occurring in the better 
dairy herds. Efforts to control the disease 
are being concentrated on a program of vac- 
cination on a voluntary basis. The Govern- 
ment has made small-scale imports of vac- 
cines to be sold to individual livestock own- 
ers. Unfortunately, the entire world output 
of the applicable vaccine would fill only an 
insignificant fraction of Colombia’s immedi- 
ate requirements. In view of this situation, 
the disease may be expected within a few 
weeks or months to spread over the entire 
area of the country and infect the vast ma- 
jority of the susceptible livestock. 

In the general absence of quarantine lines 
within the country, no serious impediments 
have been placed in the way of normal move- 
ments of cattle to markets and no serious 
disruptions in meat supply have yet occurred. 
Maximum beef prices in the Bogota area, 
however, were increased by 15 to 20 percent 
in January, and milk producers at Bogota 
and Cali are demanding increases for their 
product as a result of their reduced produc- 
tion and increased costs. A related setback 
to Colombia’s cattle inustry was the recent 
action of Venezuela in prohibiting cattle im- 
ports from this country. Venezuela has tra- 
ditionally provided the principal outlet for 
Colombia’s surplus of livestock, and the clos- 
ing of that market leaves the country prac- 
tically without any export outlet unless 
slaughter and freezing plants are constructed 
to prepare beef for European markets. 


AGRICULTURE 


With the return to more normal weather 
conditions in the last 2 months of 1950, food 
production increased and distribution im- 
proved. Emergency imports of such com- 
modities as beans, peas, potatoes, and corn 
were discontinued. Prices for some vege- 
table products declined slightly during Janu- 
ary and February. 

A serious threat to Colombia’s growing cot- 
ton production was the discovery in this 
country for the first time of the cotton boll 
weevil at the first of the year. The present 
area of infestation is confined to a small dis- 
trict near Cartagena. A vigorous campaign 
is under way to eradicate the pest and pre- 
vent its introduction into the important 
Sinu Valley cotton-growing center. 


H1GHWAY DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The 3-year 90,000,000-peso highway plan 
recommended by the Economic Development 
Committee was accepted by the Government 
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with few modifications. It is reported that 
the International Bank approved in principle 
financing of the project to the extent of 
$16,000,000, and officials of the Bank are now 
in Bogota discussing the proposed loan with 
the Colombian officials—U. S. Embassy, 
BocoTa, Mar. 6. 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE REFCRM RECOMMENDED 


The report of the Economic Development 
Committee to the Colombian Government 
on modification of the exchange rate and 
exchange, import, and export controls was 
submitted to the Minister of Finance on 
February 21 and released in the press on 
February 22, according to a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Although 
there is as yet no indication that these 
recommendations will be accepted in their 
entirety by the President and Cabinet, it 
is almost certain that some modification of 
exchange and import and export controls 
will be adopted in the near future, and this 
carefully considered plan presumably will 
serve at least as the basis for such modifi- 
cation. 

The principal features of the proposal of 
the Economic Development Committee are 
as follows: (1) Elimination of export and 
import licenses; (2) coffee exporters to re- 
ceive 75 percent of their exchange at the 
present official rate of 1.95 pesos per dollar 
and the remaining 25 percent in exchange 
certificates, percentages to be gradually ad- 
justed over 3 years until all exchange is 
received in certificates, thus achieving a 
single exchange rate; (3) all other exports 
to be reimbursable by means of exchange 
certificates except those of petroleum com- 
panies, which will be the subject of further 
study; (4) all imports to be paid for with 
exchange certificates; (5) exchange certifi- 
cates to be issued by the Bank of the Re- 
public and freely sold, the rate depending 
upon supply and demand but subject to in- 
tervention by the Bank; (6) profit from the 
difference between the Bank’s buying rate 
for coffee exchange and the selling rate of 
certificates to be distributed after the liqui- 
dation of the Stabilization Fund among 
quasi-govermental institutions, principally 
for the development of the coffee industry; 
(7) eventual determination of a new parity 
for the Colombian peso, on the basis of the 
realistic value of exchange certificates; (8) 
the Bank of the Republic to take any meas- 
ures deemed necessary to protect the balance 
of payments and the national economy, in- 
cluding a temporary prohibition of imports 
of certain luxury or nonessential articles or 
of imports that may be harmful to the 
economy of the country; (9) reduction of 
import duties on raw materials to compen- 
sate for increased costs due to the exchange 
rate; and (10) eventual elimination of the 
Exchange Control Office. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXCHANGE CONTROL 
OFFICE 


The first step in the reorganization of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control was 
taken with the issuance of decree No. 143, 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 2, 1951, states a dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota. Decree No. 143 grants 
greater autonomy to the Exchange Control 
Office and its chief, amending law No. 90 of 
December 16, 1948, so as to provide that 
the Exchange Control Board rather than the 
Bank of the Republic shall designate the 
personnel of the Office and assign their 
duties, with the approval of the Minister 
of Finance (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 7, 1949, for an announcement 
of law No. 90). 

Decree No. 143 provides, as did law No. 90, 
that the Exchange Control Board shall direct 
control policy, issue general regulations, and 
provide for the application of these regula- 
tions and other laws in effect, and that the 
Board may delegate some of its duties to 
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New Colombian Exchange- 
Control System 


A new Colombian exchange-control 
system was instituted by decrees Nos. 
637 and 638 of March 20, the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota reported. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund announced 
on the same day that the Colombian 
Government had proposed measures to 
simplify the country’s foreign-exchange 
system and reduce its restrictions on 
imports and that the Fund approves the 
proposal. 

The new system, which is effective 
immediately, initially sets a new ex- 
change rate of 2.50 pesos per United 
States dollar for all foreign payments, 
and all foreign-exchange proceeds also 
will receive that rate except for ex- 
change from coffee exports which will 
initially be converted at the old buying 
rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the 
exchange and the new 2.50 rate for the 
remaining 25 percent. The resulting 
profit to the Bank of the Republic will 
be applied, first, to the increased cost 
of official obligations, and, of the bal- 
ance, 70 percent will be distributed to 
the National Coffee Fund and 30 per- 
cent will be allocated for subscriptions 
to shares of the Agricultural Credit 
Bank, for the account of the Coffee Fed- 
eration. Exports registered prior to 
March 20 will be liquidated at the old 
rate of exchange, as will imports which 
arrived prior to February 10 and were 
pending payment on March 20; all other 
payments pending on March 20 will be 
payable at the new rate. Exchange 
taxes are to be unified at 3 percent ad 
valorem. The Bank of the Republic was 
authorized, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, to sell exchange for the im- 
portation of raw materials and fuel at a 
special rate in order to prevent cost 
increases to domestic industry. 

All imports require prior registration 
plus a 10-percent deposit. A prohibited 
list of imports was established by decree 
No. 638, which includes more than 1,000 
commodities considered nonessential or 
produced locally. The importation of 
liquors and cigarettes was made a mo- 
nopoly of the Departmental (State) 
governments. 

An Exchange Registration Office in 
the Bank of the Republic was created 
by decree No. 637, to replace the Office 
of Exchange Control, and an Exchange 
Regulating Board also was established. 











the Chief of the Exchange Control Office and 
appoint committees for the study and reso- 
lution of specific cases. The Embassy re- 
ports that the reaffirmation of these 
provisions is taken as an indication that 
more power than heretofore will be delegated 
to the Chief and other personnel of the 
Exchange Control Office. One of the prin- 
cipal difficulties of the exchange-control 
system as it has operated has been that all 
matters, even of a routine nature, have been 
referred to the Board. If more power is 
given to the Chief and to committees and 
other personnel, the work of the Office 
should be greatly expedited. 

A new provision in decree No. 143 is that 
the Board of Directors of the Bank of the 
Republic shall indicate periodically the 
total amount of exchange available for for- 
eign remittances of all kinds and the Ex- 
change Control Board may not grant 
authorizations for quantities in excess of 
these limits. Thus, although more power 


is delegated to the Chief and other officials 
of the Office of Exchange Control, the Bank 
of the Republic still will be able to control 
the total volume of remittances. 


USE OF EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES 
LIBERALIZED 


Two measures liberalizing regulations af- 
fecting the use of exchange certificates in 
Colombia have been issued as resolution No. 
74 and regulation No. 79 by the Colombian 
Office of Exchange Control as reported by the 
Bogota press on February 25 and transmitted 
in a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. These regulations had as ob- 
jectives an increase in the use of ex- 
change certificates and consequently the 
demand and exchange rate for them, and re- 
lief from the problem of financing imports 
with certificates. 

Resolution No. 74 amends exchange con- 
trol resolution No. 1 of January 25, 1949, by 
reducing to 50 percent the value of exchange 
certificates that must be presented as a req- 
uisite for the approval of import licenses 
reimbursable with certificates; the remain- 
ing 50 percent need not be presented until 
the exchange license is applied for, after the 
goods are imported. Previously the importer 
was required to present certificates for the 
entire value of the importation as a requisite 
for the approval of his import license. Reso- 
lution No. 74 also amended exchange control 
resolution No. 39 of March 2, 1950, by reduc- 
ing from 20 percent to 5 percent the 
guaranty deposit required for importation 
with exchange certificates. Thus, the ad- 
vance financing required for importation 
with certificates was reduced from 120 per- 
cent to 55 percent of the value of such im- 
ports. 

Regulation No. 79 established a special 
exchange allocation, consisting of 10 percent 
of current commercial import quotas or a 
minimum of $1,000 (U.S. currency) per im- 
porter, for the importation of products re- 
imbursable with exchange certificates. Im- 
ports made under this authorization need 
not be included in the individual importer’s 
list of traditional imports presented by him 
with his application for a basic quota. The 
allocation is for utilization until April 28, 
1951. 

(All import licensing was suspended on 
March 7 pending issuance of an exchange- 
reform decree.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROL BY MINISTRY OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES REDUCED 


The number of products subject to im- 
port control by the Colombian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries is greatly reduced 
by the provisions of resolution No. 754 of that 
Ministry, dated December 22, 1950, and Ex- 
ecutive Decree No. 3948, dated December 
28, according to a dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota. Prior approval of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industries before 
the exchange-control authorities may grant 
import permits has been required for a 
number of products, in accordance with de- 
cree No. 1986 of June 12, 1950, which tight- 
ened the control of the Ministry over the 
importation of specified raw materials and 
manufactured items (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 31, 1950, for announcement 
of decree No. 1986, and the issues of October 
9, November 6, and November 20 for an- 
nouncements of resolutions issued there- 
under). 

Resolution No. 754 revokes the following 
previous resolutions requiring prior ap- 
proval of the Ministry for importation of 
the products specified: No. 449, rubber 
thread; 527, cotton thread; 536, glass vials 
and containers; 547, zippers and zipper 
chains; and 559, wearing apparel. Decree 
No. 3948 provides that the following articles, 
the importation of which was previously 
subject to prior approval of the Ministry, 
will no longer require such approval: Domes- 
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tic fowl; kaolin; petroleum derivatives; live- 
stock (horses, mules, cattle, and hogs); leaf 
tobacco; gypsum; bleached cotton yarn; 
cotton yarn for weaving; artificial silk yarn; 
artificial silk and vegetable fiber yarns; rub- 
ber solution; and shirt material. Resolution 
No. 754 and decree No. 3948 were announced 
in circular No. 851 of January 8, 1951, of the 
Office of Exchange Control. 

Circular No. 853, dated January 10, 1951, 
of the Office of Exchange Control, contains a 
list of the commodities that still require 
prior approval of the Ministry of Commerce. 
These are as follows: Vegetable and hog 
lard; cacao; rice; barley in grain or malt 
form; wheat; groats; wheat flour and fine 
wheat flour for special uses; raw cotton and 
wool; copra; crude rubber in solid or latex 
form; fatty acids; hydrogenated oils and 
greases; tanning extracts; oleaginous seeds; 
barium (barium sulfate except that used for 
medicinal purposes); lead in bulk, ingots, or 
bars; and weights and measures. 


ADDITIONAL EXCHANGE ALLOCATED FOR IM- 
PORT OF DruGS, MEDICAL SUPPLIES, AND 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Additional exchange is allocated for the 
importation of specified drugs, medical sup- 
plies, and surgical instruments by regula- 
tion No. 76, of the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Control dated February 16, 1951, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy 
in Bogota. 

A special allocation amounting to 20 per- 
cent of importers’ regular commercial quotas 
had been established by regulation No. 59 
of December 7, 1950, for utilization until 
January 15, 1951 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 15). Regulation No. 76 
authorizes a further allocation of 20 percent 
of commercial exchange quotas for utiliza- 
tion until March 31, 1951. 

A guaranty deposit of 20 percent of the 
value of each license will be required. Regu- 
lation No. 76 also contains the provision in- 
cluded in regulation No. 59 that importers 
must adhere to maximum prices set by the 
authorities. 

Products importable in accordance with 
regulation No. 76 are those enumerated in 
regulation No. 59, with the addition of tariff 
item 536—b, “Carded absorbent cotton pack- 
aged for retail sale,” which was added by 
Exchange Control circular 879 dated Febru- 
ary 7. 

The American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., is prepared to 
furnish firms with information as to whether 
the products in which they are interested sre 
included in these special allocations. 


ADDITIONAL ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTS OF 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR PARTS 


An additional special exchange allocation 
for importation into Colombia of specified 
automotive repair parts by traditional im- 
porters of such parts is established by regula- 
tion No. 70, dated February 7, of the Co- 
lombian Office of Exchange Control, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. Regulation No. 58 of December 5, 
1950, had established a special allocation of 
20 percent of importers’ regular commercial 
exchange quotas for utilization until January 
31, 1951 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 15). 

Regulation No. 70 provides an allocation 
amounting to 20 percent of the regular com- 
mercial quotas of traditional importers of 
automotive repair parts for utilization from 
February 15 through April 28, 1951. It pro- 
vides also that exchange licenses authorizing 
payment for imports made in accordance 
with regulation No. 70 may not be approved 
until after May 1, 1951. A guaranty deposit 
with the Stabilization Fund of 20 percent of 
the value of each license is required, and 
maximum prices which are in effect or may 
be established must be adhered to. 

The products tor which the authorization 
established by regulation No. 70 may be 
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utilized include those listed in regulation No. 
58 and published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 15. They include also 
the products listed in Exchange Control Cir- 
cular No. 871 of February 5, which are as 
follows: 


Tariff No. Description 

105-h__. Fluids for hydraulic brakes and shock 
absorbers. 

324. Products for polishing car bodies. 

333-8 Adhesives for packing. 

371-a_- _ Pastes, plates, and sheets of nonvuleanized 
rubber (tire patches). 

373-8. Radiator hose. 

642 . Fabrics of asbestos; asbestos brake bands 
and cluteh disks; packing for cylinder 
neads and multiple exhausts. 

642-1 . Asbestos bands, in rolls, for brakes. 

668-b Rear-view mirrors. 

728. Steel washers. 

6§29-¢ _ Bolts, nuts, and meta! screws. 

732-a Iron or steel springs. 

733-b_.- Blank keys. 

760-a _- . Copper pipes and tubes for gasoline instal- 
lations. 

766_._- Copper rivets. 

855-b . Valves, cocks, and taps for tires. 

872-a. . Amperemeters and voltmeters. 

&873-b—1-4-5. Cables and wires for electrical installations. 

874 Dynamo brushes for automobile motors. 

(All import licensing was suspended on Mareh 7, 


pending issuance of an exchange-reform decree.) 


EXCHANGE OF CATTLE FOR VENEZUELAN 
GASOLINE FACILITATED 


By two recent measures the Colombian 
Government has attempted to facilitate the 
interchange of cattle from the Colombian 
llanos (plains) for Venezuelan gasoline, 
states a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. 

Cattle may be exported to Venezuela from 
the Territories of Meta, Arauca, and Casanare 
free from export taxes, quotas, or licenses 
and from the obligation of selling the corre- 
sponding exchange to the Bank of the Re- 
public, under the provisions of decree No. 58 
of January 15, 1951, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of January 31. Importation 
of gasoline into the Territories of Arauca, 
Casanare, Vichada, and Meta without regard 
to import quotas and reimbursable with the 
proceeds of exports of cattle from those Ter- 
ritories to Venezuela is provided by regula- 
tion No. 71 of the Office of Exchange Control 
dated February 8. 

These measures are without effect at the 
present time inasmuch as Venezuela has pro- 
hibited the importation of cattle from Co- 
lombia because of the existence of hoof-and- 
mouth disease in that country. 


ANOTHER EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR 
IMPORTS FROM GERMANY 


A further special exchange allocation for 
imports from Western Germany, in accord- 
ance with the clearing agreement in effect 
between Colombia and Western Germany, 
was established by regulation No. 73 of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control dated 
February 14, 1951, according to a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. This au- 
thorization amounts to 20 percent of current 
industrial and commercial exchange quotas 
and is the fourth special allocation for im- 
ports from Western Germany based on cur- 
rent quotas. It increases the amounts of 
imports that may be licensed from that 
source to 70 percent of the value of com- 
mercial quotas and 60 percent of industrial 
quotas. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 30, 1950, and January 8, and 
March 12, 1951, for announcements of previ- 
ous special allocations.) 

In applying for a basic commercial import 
quota the importer must specify the products 
which he traditionally imports and for which 
he intends to utilize his quota. Previous 
special allocations for imports from Western 
Germany have provided that authorizations 
may be used only for merchandise included 
in the list of permissible imports provided 
the products are among those listed by the 
individual importer in his application for a 
basic quota. Regulation No. 73, provides, 
however, that commodities imported under 
that authorization need not be included in 
the list of products originally submitted by 


the importer. This provision is extended 
also to authorizations under the two previous 
special allocations for imports from Western 
Germany, No. 54 of November 27, 1950, and 
No. 62 of January 17, 1951, for utilization 
until March 31. The validity period of regu- 
lation No. 73 will expire on April 28, 1951. 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATED FOR IMPORT OF SEED 


A special exchange allocation for the im- 
portation into Colombia of seeds and fruits 
for planting, tariff item No. 84, was estab- 
lished by regulation No. 69, of the Colombian 
Office of Exchange Control dated February 1, 
1951, states a dispatch from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Bogota. The allocation amounts to 
$10,000 (U. S. currency) for each importer 
who has an establishment handling these 
products which is open to the public and 
whose list of traditional imports as presented 
with his application for a commercial quota 
included these products. 

Regulation No. 69 provides, as have all 
recent measures authorizing special alloca- 
tions, that importers must adhere to maxi- 
mum prices in effect or which may be 
established for the articles concerned or lose 
their import licensing privileges for up to 1 
year. A guaranty deposit in the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund amounting to 20 percent of the 
value of each license will be required. This 
special allocation is for utilization until April 
30, 1951. 

(All import licensing was suspended on 
March 7, pending issuance of an exchange- 
reform decree.) 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATED FOR IMPORT OF 
ANTIBIOTICS 


A special exchange allocation for impor- 
tation into Colombia of pure antibiotics is 
established by regulation No. 66 dated Janu- 
ary 26, 1951, of the Office of Exchange Con- 
trol, according to a dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota. The items for which 
the allocation is authorized are those classi- 
fied under tariff item 287-—b-2, penicillin, 
streptomycin, aureomycin, chloromycetin, 
tirotrycin; and item 292—h-1, antibiotic prod- 
ucts in ampoules for injection or oral appli- 
cation, packaged for retail sale or not. 

The allocation is to be granted directly to 
manufacturers on the basis of $40,000 (U. 8S. 
currency) each, to be distributed by them 
among their traditional sellers in Colombia 
who maintain public establishments for the 
sale of such products. In order to avail 
themselves of this allocation, manufacturers 
of these products must be certified as such 
by official entities of their countries, with 
authentication of a Colombian consul or one 
of another friendly country. 

Applicants for import licenses under the 
provisions of regulation No. 66 must agree 
to sell the drugs within prices and under 
conditions to be established by the Office of 
Exchange Control. They also must provide 
guaranty deposits in the Stabilization Fund 
amounting to 20 percent of the value of each 
import license. Allocations under regulation 
No. 66 could be utilized until March 31, 1951. 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATED FOR IMPORTS OF 
FRESH FRUITS FROM ECUADOR 


The importation of fresh fruits into Colom- 
bia from Ecuador is authorized by regulation 
No. 75 of the Office of Exchange Control, 
dated February 15, 1951, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Each tra- 
ditional importer of fruit is entitled to a 
maximum allocation of $5,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) for this purpose, whether or not he 
has a basic import quota. Reimbursement 
for the imports will be by means of exchange 
certificates through special clearing accounts 
maintained in the Bank of the Republic of 
Colombia and the Central Bank of Ecuador. 

A guaranty deposit in the Stabilization 
Fund of 20 percent of the value of each li- 
cense is required. Importers must adhere to 
selling prices and any conditions of sale that 
may be established, or be subject to the sus- 
pension of import-licensing privileges for up 
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to 1 year. The authorization under regula- 
tion No. 75 is for utilization until June 28, 
1951. 

(All import licensing was suspended on 
March 7 pending issuance of an exchange- 
reform decree.) 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS FOR IMPORTS OF 
LIQUORS, CIGARETTES, AND DOMESTIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


Special exchange allocations for the im- 
portation of liquors, cigarettes, and domestic 
refrigerators are established by regulation 
No. 80 of the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control, as reported by the Bogota press on 
February 25, and transmitted in a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The allo- 
cations, reimbursable with exchange certifi- 
cates, are to cover the first 6 months of 1951, 
50 percent to be used before April 30, 1951, 
and the remaining 50 percent by June 30. 

Of the allocation of $650,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) for the importation of wines, whisky, 
gin, etc., included in tariff items Nos. 153, 
154, 155, 157-a, 157-c, and 159-b, one-half 
will be for the use of regular commercial 
importers and the other half for the use of 
Departmental Governments that have liquor 
monopolies. An allocation of $350,000 is es- 
tablished for the importation of cigarettes 
and an allocation of $500,000 for the impor- 
tation of household electric refrigerators of 
up to 10-cubic-foot capacity by traditional 
importers of these products. The allocations 
for liquor and cigarettes are to be distributed 
among importers in the same proportions as 
the special allocations established by regu- 
lations Nos. 33 and 44 for the second half of 
1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 18 and November 6, 1950). The allo- 
cation for refrigerators will be divided in 
proportion to the distribution of the $550,000 
allocation established by regulation No. 36 
of August 31, 1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 16). 

A guaranty deposit of 5 percent of the 
value of each license will be required. 

(All import licensing was suspended on 
March 7 pending issuance of an exchange- 
reform decree.) 


ADVANCE-QuoTA LICENSING OF CRITICAL 
METALS EXTENDED 


Extension and amplification of advance- 
quota licensing of commercial imports of 
specified iron, steel, and copper products is 
authorized by regulation No. 72 of the Colom- 
bian Office of Exchange Control, dated Feb- 
ruary 9, according to a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The original au- 
thorization, equal to 30 percent of commer- 
cial import quotas, was established by regu- 
lation No. 63, dated January 18, and was 
scheduled to expire on February 28, 1951 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
12). Regulation No. 72 extends the validity 
date to March 30, 1951. 

Regulation No. 72 also adds the following 
products to the list for which advance- 
quota licenses may be granted under the 
provisions of regulation No. 63 (tariff item 
numbers in parentheses): (723) Cables, 
cordage, and plaited bands of iron or steel 
wire; (776) aluminum sheets and plates in 
square or rectangular shape; (794) tin in 
bulk forms; (797) tin solder; (855) faucets, 
spigots, and pipe fittings of various types. 


ADVANCE-QUOTA LICENSING OF IMPORTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS INCREASED 


An increase in the amount of raw mate- 
rials authorized for advance-quota licensing 
for import by Colombian industries is estab- 
lished by regulation No. 68 of the Colom- 
bian Office of Exchange Control dated Jan- 
uary 31, 1951, according to a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Regulation 
No. 68 increases to 35 percent of basic in- 
dustrial quotas the amounts authorized for 
such advance-quota licensing, which had 
been established at 20 percent by regulation 
No. 60 of December 13, 1950 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1951). 


April 2, 1951 


As provided in regulation No. 60, exchange 
licenses authorizing remittances in payment 
of imports against the original 20-percent 
allocation could not be approved until after 
March 1, 1951. Exchange licenses covering 
remittances in payment of the additional 
15 percent of imports authorized by regu- 
lation No. 68 may be approved only after 
April 1, 1951. Advance-quota licenses that 
already may have been granted to some in- 
dustrialists will be charged against the 35- 
percent allocation authorized by regulation 
No. 68. Also, as provided in regulation No. 60, 
a guaranty deposit of 15 percent of the value 
of each license must be paid into the stabili- 
zation fund 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR TRUCK 
IMPORTS READJUSTED 


The Regulations affecting the special ex- 
change allocation for importation of trucks 
into Colombia have been clarified and 
amended by two further regulations of the 
Office of Exchange Control, according to 
dispatches received from the U. S. Embassy 
in Bogota. 

The special exchange allocation of $5,- 
000,000 for the importation of cargo-carrying 
vehicles was originally established by regu- 
lation No. 48 of October 30, 1950, which was 
superseded by regulation No. 57 of Novem- 
ber 30 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues 
of January 1 and 15). Regulation No. 57 is 
now amended by regulation No. 67 of Janu- 
ary 21 and regulation No. 74 of February 14. 

Regulation No. 67 changes the base period 
for computing the quotas of individual dis- 
tributors from February 22 to June 30, 1950, 
to January-June 1950. Regulation No. 67, 
as amended by regulation No. 74, also pro- 
vides that distributors who received quotas 
of less than $10,000, on the basis of the pro- 
portion of import licenses granted them dur- 
ing the base period, shall be entitled to 
licenses for the difference between $10,000 
and the amount originally received. Also, 
factory distributors accredited as such on 
December 31, 1949, and at the present time, 
who for some reason did not import any 
vehicles during the base period aforemen- 
tioned, shall be entitled to quotas of $10,000. 

Regulation No. 74 provides that importers 
whose combined allocations do not exceed 
$15,000 may utilize them for the importation 
of trucks of less than 4-ton capacity, inas- 
much as it would not be feasible to adhere 
to the provision of regulation No. 57 that 80 
percent of the quotas be used for trucks of 
greater capacity. Furthermore, factories 
that prove by certificates from Colombian 
Consulates that they do not manufacture 
vehicles of over 4 tons may utilize their allo- 
cations for trucks of less capacity. In both 
these cases, however, at least 15 percent of 
allocations must be used for the importation 
of repair parts. Regulation No. 74 fixes the 
expiration date of both regulation No. 57 and 
regulation No. 67 as April 28, 1951; regula- 
tion No. 57 originally was valid only until 
January 15, 1951. 

The Bogota press states that the readjust- 
ment of truck quotas authorized by regula- 
tion No. 67 increases by $701,500 the special 
allocation of $5,000,000 for this purpose. 

(All import licensing was suspended on 
March 7 pending issuance of an exchange- 
reform decree.) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS; 
INCREASE OF LENDING FACILITIES 


The establishment of savings departments 
in commercial banks and an increase of the 
lending facilities of the Central Mortgage 
Bank and the Agricultural Credit Bank were 
provided by a Colombian Executive Decree 
and Banking Superintendency resolutions is- 
sued thereunder, state dispatches from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Decree No, 3416 
of November 14, 1950, was promulgated in 
the Diario Oficial of November 27, and reso- 
lutions Nos. 991 of November 20 and 997 of 


December 1, of the Banking Superintendency, 
which refer to and carry out the provisions 
of decree No. 3416, were published in Bul- 
letin No. 150 of the Banking Superintendency. 

Among the objectives of the new decree are 
the following: (1) Commercial banks, de- 
prived of some of their income by the agree- 
ment restricting commercial credits, are 
compensated by the privilege of opening sav- 
ings departments and carrying on specified 
lending activities through these depart- 
ments; (2) the public is encouraged to save 
by the renewed emphasis on savings accounts 
(a recent resolution of the Banking Super- 
intendency raising the interest rate on sav- 
ings accounts from 3 to 4 percent per year 
furthers this objective), thus taking some 
means of payment out of circulation; (3) the 
spheres in which continued and increased 
investment is considered most essential; i. e., 
agriculture, construction and development 
of power facilities, processing industries, etc., 
are given new sources of credit while the limi- 
tation of regular commercial credits is 
maintained. 


Egypt 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH POLAND RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.” ) 


El Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH MEXICO SIGNED 
AND RATIFIED 


A general most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty between El Salvador and Mexico was 
signed on December 14, 1950, ratified by the 
Assembly on February 20, 1951, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on February 26. 

The treaty provides for reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment with respect to 
customs duties and other taxes on products 
and manufactures exchanged by the two 
countries and also with respect to navigation 
and port facilities used by their merchant 
vessels. Excepted are cabotage, pilot service, 
and certain port services covered by earlier 
legislation. 

According to its provisions, the treaty takes 
effect as soon as notices of ratification by 
the two Legislatures have been exchanged. 
Until then the most-favored-nation modus 
vivendi, initiated in 1935 and continued since 
by annual extensions (see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of NOVEMBER 20, 1950), is to 
remain in force. The new treaty will be 
effective for a period of 2 years. If not de- 
nounced by either party within 6 months 
prior to expiration of the 2-year period, it 
will continue indefinitely, subject to termi- 
nation at any time by either country pro- 
vided 6 months’ notice is given. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


A trade protocol to govern the exchange 
of goods between Finland and Western Ger- 
many during 1951 was signed at Frankfurt- 
am-Main on December 13, 1950, according 
to a report of January 18, 1951, from the 
U. S. Legation at Helsinki. The protocol, 
which is supplementary to the trade agree- 
ment of February 1949 between Finland and 
Western Germany (announced in FOorREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 1949), sets the 
level of trade during the year at $31,000,000 
on each side. 

Finnish exports to Western Germany will 
consist principally of lumber, for which a 
target figure of $15,200,000 is set. The prin- 
cipal items in this category are sawn timber, 
pulpwood, and plywood. Exports of chemi- 
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cal and mechanical pulp are placed at 
$4,750,000, and those of paper and paper 
products at $4,800,000. Finnish exports of 
agricultural products will total $5,560,000 
and will include butter, cheese, eggs, and 
lingonberries. 

Finnish imports from Western Germany 
will be made up chiefly of semifinished iron 
and steel ($6,500,000), heavy iron and steel 
constructions and machinery and spare parts 
($7,500,000), nonferrous metals and alloys 
and their semimanufactures ($750,000), 
other metal products ($1,000,000), electrical 
machinery and equipment ($1,800,000), and 
automotive vehicles and parts ($1,200,000). 
Chemicals and related products to a value of 
$7,200,000 and textiles worth $1,100,000 will 
also be imported from Western Germany. 

Because of the prevailing uncertainty of 
supply the Finnish delegation accepted the 
Western German suggestion that iron and 
steel deliveries be agreed upon for the first 
half of 1951 only and that negotiations be 
undertaken in March or April concerning 
deliveries in the second half. 


AGREEMENT WITH BULGARIA GOVERNING 
1951 TRADE SIGNED 


A supplementary protocol to the trade 
agreement of 1948 between Finland and Bul- 
garia, to cover trade exchanges in 1951, was 
signed in Moscow on January 15, 1951, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of February 14, 1951, 
from the U. S. Legation in Helsinki. The 
agreement, resulting from negotiations be- 
tween Finland and Bulgaria in Sofia from 
December 4 to December 7, 1950, provides for 
an exchange of goods estimated to amount 
to $500,000 in each direction. 

Finnish exports to Bulgaria will consist 
primarily of wood pulp, paper and paper- 
board products, machinery, plywood, resin, 
and a rather large amount of unspecified 
goods. 

Finnish imports from Bulgaria are to in- 
clude pig bristles, medicinal herbs, lead 
enamel, tomato sauce, grapes, sheepskins, 
leather, rice, tobacco, and an equally large 
amount of unspecified goods. 


Germany. Western 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 


Gold Coast 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cacao: ADDITIONAL Duty IMPOSED ON 
EXPorTS 


An additional export duty on cocao has 
been imposed in the Gold Coasi, effective 
from October 1, 1950, by an official ordinance 
published in the Gold Coast Gazette of 
December 30. 

Under this ordinance the additional export 
duty is leviable at 14% percent ad valorem 
of the value of cacao declared for duty, plus 
one-fourth of 1 percent for each pound ster- 
ling of value in excess of £160 a ton. How- 
ever, the total duty leviable—regular duty 
plus additional duty—may not exceed 25 
percent of the total value of cacao exported. 
The regular export duty is at the rate of 814 
percent ad valorem. 


Israel 


RISING PRICES AND SHORTAGE OF RAW 
MATERIALS CREATE PROBLEMS 


The effects of rising world commodity 
prices and difficulties in finding sources of 
supply of raw materials continued to be the 
principal problems facing Israel during the 
month beginning January 15, 1951. This 
condition was seen in that the processing of 
canned fruit was largely discontinued owing 
to a lack of tin. 
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Retail buying increasing sharply added to 
the inflationary pressure, and the Israeli 
pound continued to depreciate. The price of 
gold sovereigns advanced to I£20.100 from 
I£13.850 in 3 weeks, but subsequently de- 
lined to I£19.000 by the middle of February. 
The luxury tax was raised to 35 percent dur- 
ing February, and nearly all consumer goods 
with the exception of food and a few utility 
items were affected. 

An agreement reached with the British 
Treasury provides for the release of frozen 
sterling to a total of £7,000,000 during 1951 
and £6,700,000 during 1952. Of the amount 
released I£500,000 was reportedly made avail- 
able for use outside the sterling area, and 
British authorities were said to have agreed 
to the further transfer of I£2,500,000 col- 
lected by Jewish institutions in Great Brit- 
ain. Simultaneously British oil companies 
were reported to have guaranteed oil sup- 
plies adequate to permit the Haifa refineries 
to satisfy the domestic market. 

The outlook for agriculture was improved 
by rains in early February and prices for 
citrus fruits rose in the British market. 
However, the Government appropriated 
I£100,000 for drought relief in the Beisan, 
Jordan, and Huleh Valleys, where the rain- 
fall came too late to prevent substantial 
losses. 

A wage dispute in the metal industry, 
which led to strikes in 10 plants and affected 
the production of citrus concentrates be- 
cause of a container shortage, was settled on 
February 18, when a 15 percent wage increase 
was granted to the workers. 

An air agreement between Israel and 
Turkey concluded on February 4, 1951, pro- 
vides for reciprocal rights for the use of the 
airfields of Uhe two countries as terminal and 
stop-over points. A similar agreement is 
reported under negotiation with the Union 
of South Africa. 

A considerable portion of Israel's mer- 
chant marine was temporarily out of com- 
mission owing to damage to three vessels 
during the month and the overhauling of 
three others.—U. S. Emsassy, TEL-Aviv, Mar. 
1, 1951. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS APPLIED TO SOME 
METALS 


Exports from Lebanon of raw copper, 
aluminum, lead, nickel, tin, and zinc, and 
their manufacturers are subject to export 
licenses issued by the Ministry of National 
Economy before shipment, according to a 
dispatch dated March 2, 1951, from the U. S. 
Legation in Beirut. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH EL SALVADOR 
SIGNED AND RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading “El 
Salvador.’’) 


Pakistan 


TRADE AGREEMENTS FEATURE JANUARY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade agreements of the mutual supply 
type were features of economic developments 
in Pakistan during January. A mutual- 
supply agreement between Pakistan and 
Spain was signed. Raw cotton and jute are 
to be the principal exports from Pakistan; 
in return Spain will provide 43 items, the 
most important of which is cotton fabrics. 
In a separate agreement between the Jute 
Board of Pakistan and the Spanish Camera 
Espanola del Yuto, arrangements were made 
whereby Pakistan jute is to be processed in 





Spain and thereafter marketed by Pakistan. 
An agreement between Pakistan and Occu- 
pied Japan, signed in Tokyo on September 
14, 1950, was approved by both Governments. 
The primary conditions are that Japan will 
supply cotton piece goods in exchange for 
wheat, rice, raw cotton, and jute. Japan is 
occupying a position of steadily increasing 
importance in Pakistan’s foreign trade. Ne- 
gotiations for agreements with other coun- 
tries were under way. An Iraqi trade 
delegation was in Karachi for preliminary 
talks, interested in importing cotton at pres- 
ent and jute at such time as a jute mill, now 
under construction, is completed. Plans were 
made for sending a trade mission to France. 


TRADE CONTROLS RELAXED 

Cotton prices in Karachi advanced 18 per- 
cent. Total cotton exports during the month 
amounted to 182,890 bales of 400 pounds 
each, principally to Japan, the United King- 
dom, and Italy. The State Bank waived the 
marginal requirements with respect to the 
booking of forward exchange against imports 
into Pakistan of licensable goods and reduced 
deposits from 50 percent to 25 percent for 
goods under open general license. 


GOVERNMENT ADVOCATES TRANSFER OF ROAD 

TRANSPORT TO PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

A Government decision to sponsor legisla- 
tion for provincial government operation of 
public road transport was announced. The 
transfer from private operation is to be grad- 
ual and for the present limited to the Punjab, 
the Northwest Frontier Province, and Sind, 
all of which are currently operating some 
bus routes. 

It is planned that the Central Government 
will contribute 25 percent of the capital of 
the provincial road transport services, to be 
administered by road transport boards in 
each Province and on which both the Central 
and provincial governments will be repre- 
sented. In addition to improving road trans- 
port and coordinating facilities with the 
railways, the Government is interested in 
obtaining revenue from operations, of which 
many have proved lucrative for private 
operators. 


PLANNING COMMISSION APPOINTED 


Early in the month the Government an- 
nounced the appointment of the Planning 
Commission, which is to implement the Six 
Year National Development Plan. Member- 
ship is to consist of the Finance Minister as 
chairman, the Secretary General of the Gov- 
ernment as vice chairman, and the Secretary 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs as secre- 
tary. The Secretaries of all Government 
Ministries will be members and there will 
be a representative from each provincial 
government.—U. S. Embassy, KARACHI, FEB. 
21, 1951. 


Paraguay 


INTEREST CENTERS ON GUARANI 
DEVALUATION 


The spirit of anticipation and expectancy 
which has existed in Paraguayan financial 
circles since last September continued during 
February.' About the middle of February 
two members of the International Monetary 
Fund, who had been in Paraguay for several 
months making a study of the Government's 


‘On March 5, Paraguay established a new 
par value for the guarani, representing a 
devaluation from 3.09 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar to 6. Its foreign exchange rates were 
also modified. An official market with two 
rates will govern most transactions. Selling 
rates will be 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar, 
depending on the degree of essentiality of the 
goods to be imported, while buying rates of 6 
and 9 guaranies per dollar will govern exports, 
the first rate being for major exports while 
the second is for minor exports. A legal free 
market will cover invisibles. Full details 
when available will appear in a forthcoming 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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fiscal and banking policies, returned to Wash- 
ington, their preliminary studies completed. 
A third member, who is specializing on the 
foreign-exchange problem, remained. A re- 
placement is to come before he departs. The 
movements of these International Monetary 
Fund experts naturally heightened the ex- 
pectancy of the Asuncion business and finan- 
cial community regarding the early occur- 
rence of the long-anticipated guarani devalu- 
ation, with a concurrent change in the basic 
foreign exchange regulations. 

Meanwhile, the Government is understood 
to have resolved to tighten its belt, live with- 
in its income, and balance the budget. To 
do this, drastic revisions of antiquated tax 
laws and more efficient methods of tax col- 
lection are contemplated, and the assistance 
of foreign experts to this end is being sought. 
On February 27 the Council of State approved 
a bill to consolidate all existing Treasury 
obligations (including bonds and advances 
from the Bank of Paraguay) into 20-year 3 
percent interest bonds, the interest—which 
is payable quarterly—to commence July 1, 
1953. A moratorium in interest payments is 
declared from July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1953. 
The Government is planning to use this in- 
terest-free period to put its financial house 
in order. The Government is also endeavor- 
ing to clear its delinquencies to the Export- 
Import Bank; a further payment of $206,323 
was made on February 6, thus reducing the 
amount that Paraguay is behind in its pay- 
ments to that institution. 

The black market in currencies did not 
show any greater activity in February than it 
had shown in recent months, although the 
guarani rose to some extent against the dol- 
lar. Because no particular reason can be 
found within Paraguay for this rise, it is be- 
lieved that, since a relatively stable relation- 
ship has developed between the Argentine 
peso and the Paraguayan guarani over the 
past 6 months (125 guaranies to 100 Argen- 
tine pesos), the rise in the guarani is sym- 
pathetic to the recent improvement of the 
Argentine peso. The guarani, which opened 
in February in the black market at the 
month’s low of 21 to the dollar, rose fairly 
steadily during the month; it had a high 
of 18, averaged 19, and closed at 1814. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The Paraguayan business community is 
still apprehensive about the new system of 
expanded Government control of business 
announced in January. Quite a few firms 
have dismissed part of their staffs and one 
large department store has ended its system 
of charge accounts. While it is believed that 
this new measure of control over business 
will have noticeable effects, no clear pattern 
as to what these will be is yet discernible. 
However, one safe assumption seems to be 
that importers will extend their retail sales, 
thus tending to eliminate at least some re- 
tailers now in business. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Trade estimates during February indicated 
that approximately 42,000 metric tons of 
cotton and between 5,500 and 6,000 metric 
tons of tobacco would be produced from the 
crops to be harvested during 1951. Because 
of excessive rains during the latter part of 
the month it is quite likely that the yields 
from these two crops will not be as high as 
previously anticipated. It is generally feared 
that, if the present inclement weather con- 
tinues, as much as 40 percent of the harvests 
will be lost. Sugar production in the cal- 
endar year 1950 amounted to 22,402 metric 
tons, compared with 15,960 tons in 1949. 
Indications are that cane-sugar yields in 1951 
will exceed the level of the last 2 years. 
Corn production from the 1950 crop was 115,- 
000 metric tons, according to trade and Gov- 
ernment sources. It had been anticipated 
that the 1951 yield would exceed that 
amount, but it is now feared that unfavor- 
able growing conditions will reduce the 
amount harvested. The same adverse con- 
ditions apply also to peanuts pad cowpeas. 


April 2, 1951 


Most recent animal census information 
places the number of cattle in Paraguay at 
3,369,000 head; horses, at 275,000; sheep, 
206,000; and hogs and goats, 33,400. There 
have been no reported serious outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and the condi- 
tion of the cattle appears good. Because of 
increasing domestic beef consumption and 
negligible imports of live cattle, local pack- 
ing houses have not been in operation dur- 
ing 1951. There is no present indication 
that operations will begin in the foreseeable 
future.—U. S. EMBASSY, ASUNCION, Mar. 2, 
1951. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING IMPORTATION AND 
SALE OF EDIBLE AQUATIC PRODUCTS 


New regulations affecting the importation 
and sale of aquatic food products in Peru 
have recently been established. The regula- 
tions, embodied in a Supreme Resolution 
dated January 29, 1951, and published Feb- 
ruary 7, 1951, apply to both foreign and do- 
mestic products. The resolution provides 
that all imported food products of aquatic 
origin, however preserved, must be inspected 
by the laboratory of the Bureau of Fish and 
Wildlife, Ministry of Agriculture, which Bu- 
reau will issue certificates of quality without 
which the goods may not be cleared by the 
customhouses. Examinations are to be made 
in conformity with the established regula- 
tions of the Bureau regarding such products. 
Goods found to be adulterated or fraudu- 
lently labeled will be subject to reexporta- 
tion or confiscation. 

The Bureau will also examine domestic 
products destined for domestic consumption 
and will confiscate those which are unfit for 
human consumption. A period of 90 days 
from the date of the resolution is to be al- 
lowed local fish preservers for the codifica- 
tion of their products in order to identify 
their origin. The Bureau reports that by 
codification is meant the serial number, date, 
and time of elaboration, and that this is 
required for the purpose of facilitating find- 
ings in cases of poor-quality lots. Companies 
which fail to fulfill this requirement will not 
be permitted to undertake or continue proc- 
essing activities. 

According to the preamble of the resolu- 
tion, the measure was put into effect because 
certain preserved fish and shellfish products, 
both foreign and domestic, had been found 
to be unsuitable for human consumption 
and, in some cases, fraudulently labeled. 


RELEASE AUTHORIZED FOR CERTAIN 
DETAINED MERCHANDISE 


The Government of Peru has authorized 
the release and import of certain merchan- 
dise which has been detained in Customs 
because it was not on the list of permitted 
imports. According to a Supreme Resolu- 
tion, dated February 8, 1951, entry permits 
are to be issued for such merchandise only 
if all duties and charges for delay and safe- 
keeping have been paid and if the consular 
invoices have been duly legalized. All con- 
fiscation proceedings which have been car- 
ried out against the merchandise are to be 
automatically waived, provided that there 
has been no judgment against it and it has 
not been auctioned. The Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Commerce is to decide in each 
case, after appropriate study, whether the 
entry permit is to be issued. 

The resolution mentions two previous res- 
olutions of November 22 and December 22, 
1950, which permitted the entry of mer- 
chandise listed under 1,181 tariff items, in- 
cluding some which had arrived despite the 
prohibition and were, for this reason, in the 
process of confiscation. Subsequent to this 
mention, the following statement appears: 
7 . & large part of the excluded merchan- 
dise which arrived in the country during the 
prohibition consisted of implements for 


work, as well as raw materials which by their 
nature are indispensable for the functioning 
of various industries; therefore, it is neces- 
sary to standardize the procedure to be fol- 
lowed for its release; ... .” 

Information has been requested from the 
U. S. Embassy in Lima concerning the exact 
scope of application intended by the new 
resolution, and a further announcement will 
be published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
when the information is received. 


Philippines 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The principal legislation before the reg- 
ular session of the Philippine Congress that 
convened on January 22 included four bills 
introduced in implementation of recom- 
mendations made by the United States Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission in October 1950. All 
four measures were carried over from pre- 
ceding special sessions. Only one, a bill 
providing for a mark-up on the landed 
costs of goods as a basis for assessing per- 
centage taxes on imports, passed both Houses 
before the end of February. Becoming Re- 
public Act 594, the tax measure was signed by 
President Quirino on February 16. Action 
on corporate income tax and exchange tax 
measures as passed by the House, was stalled 
in the Senate at the month’s end. A min- 
imum wage bill passed the Senate, but a 
similar measure introduced in the House 
was modified by the House Labor Commit- 
tee, and a compromise by the two Chambers 
will be necessary before final passage. 


IMPpoRT CONTROLS 


Confiscation of all goods not covered by 
import licenses issued before the goods left 
foreign ports of embarkation and of goods 
covered by licenses amended after depar- 
ture of shipments was ordered by the Sec- 
retary of Finance on February 17. Another 
directive, issued on February 21, relaxed the 
order to permit release of certain shipments 
not imported for trading purposes, includ- 
ing materials and equipment needed for 
factories, industrial enterprises, mining 
companies, and Government projects. Also 
ordered released were nonquota goods up to 
amounts permitted under the Central Bank’s 
6-percent monthly allocation limits, goods 
affected by price fluctuations, replacement 
parts for goods under warranties with no dol- 
lar remittances involved, and consignments 
regularly received under established prac- 
tices. 

Imports valued at an estimated 50,000,000 
pesos were stopped by the Collector of Cus- 
toms for illegal entry during the week fol- 
lowing the confiscation order, although a 
portion of the shipments were later re- 
leased. It is understood that merchandise 
held by the Government will be sold at pub- 
lic auction, at which time the owner will be 
allowed to participate in the bidding. 


FINANCE 


The Monetary Board of the Central Bank 
released approximately $127,000,000 to cover 
payments for imports licensed during the 
first quarter of 1951. Of the total amount 
the Price Stabilization Corporation 
(PRISCO) received about 55 percent for al- 
location to importers of goods under its 
licensing jurisdiction, and the Import Con- 
trol Administration, 40 percent. Five per- 
cent was allocated for special economic 
development projects. The allocation of 
$127,000,000 exceeds the amount required for 
financing imports during the comparable 
periods of 1948 and 1949, and indication that 
trade controls are being operated mainly to 
ensure that imports consist of essential con- 
sumer gods and raw materials for industry 
and agriculture. 

An acute shortage of silver coins became 
apparent both in Manila and in the Provy- 
inces in February. It was believed that 
quantities of the coins were being hoarded 
or melted down for their intrinsic value and 
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shipped out of the country by speculators. 
Authorization was given for the minting of 
several hundred million nickel coins in the 
United States, upon the receipt of which 
the silver coins will be withdrawn from 
circulation. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


If favorable weather continues, signifi- 
cantly higher production and exports of 
coconut products are indicated for 1951. 
According to tentative production estimates, 
the postwar record of 1,121,500 long tons 
achieved in 1947 may be equaled. Foreign 
demand for copra continued strong in Feb- 
ruary and prices were high, reaching 52.50 
pesos per 100 kilograms in the latter part 
of the month, compared with 45.50 pesos a 
month earlier and 36.50 pesos in December 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). January ship- 
ments included 55,125 long tons of copra, 
7,988 tons of coconut oil, and 2,518 tons of 
desiccated coconut. Comparable figures for 
January 1950 were 38,010 long tons of copra, 
2,766 tons of coconut oil, and 2,858 tons of 
desiccated coconut. 

Unofficial forecasts indicate that 1951 
abacaé production may reach 950,000 to 
1,000,000 bales, and increased balings are 
expected in all important producing re- 
gions, especially in southern Mindanao. 
Abaca production in 1950 totaled 765,254 
bales. Prices declined in February as the 
result of increased output against a steady 
demand. Davao J—1 grade sold for 66 pesos 
per picul, compared with an all-time record 
high in January of 75 pesos. (1 bale—278 
pounds; 1 picul='%% bale.) 

Estimates for the 1951 tobacco crop re- 
main unchanged at 32,000 metric tons, a 
substantial increase from the 1950 output 
of 26,398 metric tons. Prices continued 
steady during February at 160 pesos a bale 
(253.5 pounds) for Isabela leaf, with no 
change noted from the preceding month’s 
quotations. 

By January 28 centrifugal sugar millings 
from the 1950-51 crop had totaled 378,793 
short tons. Total production is expected to 
reach 981,345 short tons, compared with 
685,495 tons in the 1949-50 crop year. With 
the milling season in full swing in Febru- 
ary, prices tended to decline slightly; export 
quotations for centrifuga) sugar averaged 
13.50 pesos a picul (139 pounds) toward the 
end of the month. 

Rice-production estimates for this year 
remain at 58,000,000 cavans of rough rice, 
or 2 percent under the 1950 volume. (1 
cavan=44 kilograms or 97 pounds.) A 
slight increase occurred in price during Feb- 
ruary and clean rice of the Macan second- 
class variety sold at 20.75 pesos a cavan (127 
pounds of cleaned rice), compared with 20.25 
pesos in January. 


Exchange and Finance 


SALES TAXES ON IMPORTED GooDs IN- 
CREASED 


Republic Act 594 increasing percentage 
(sales) taxes on goods imported into the 
Philippines became effective on February 16, 
1951. The new law is in partial implemen- 
tation of the revenue program undertaken 
in accordance with the general recommenda- 
tions of the United States Economic Survey 
Mission in October 1950. It is expected that 
the higher taxes authorized by Republic Act 
594 will yield an additional 9,000,000 pesos 
in revenue annually. 

The law, which amends sections 184, 185, 
186, and 188 of the Philippine National In- 
ternal Revenue Code, provides for a mark-up 
on landed costs of imported goods for the 
purpose of assessing percentage taxes. In 
computing the tax to be collected, the fol- 
lowing percentages are added to the “import 
invoice value .. . including freight, postage, 
insurance, commission, customs duty, and 
all similar charges”: 100 percent on “luxu- 
ries,” subject to a 50 or 75 percent tax under 
section 184 of the code; 50 percent on “semi- 
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luxuries,”’ subject to a 20 or 30 percent tax 
under section 185; and 25 percent on “other 
articles,’ subject to a 7 percent tax (5 per- 
cent on forest products) under section 186. 

Percentage taxes will be collected on im- 
ported goods in advance of removal from 
Customs premises, and the collection is final 
rather than subject to later adjustment as 
formerly. The requirement for advance col- 
lection of the sales tax no longer applies to 
locally produced or manufactured articles. 

Republic Act 594 exempts from percentage 
taxes imposed under sections 184, 185, and 
186 all articles imported by suppliers under 
contracts for the exclusive use of the armed 
forces of the Philippines. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH EGYPT RATIFIED 


The revisei trade and payments agreement 
between Egypt and Poland, initialed at War- 
saw on November 17, 1950, was ratified by 
the Egyptian Council of Ministers on March 
4, 1951. 

The trade agreement previously in force 
between the two countries expired originally 
in September 1950, but was successively re- 
newed on a temporary basis through October 
30, 1950, December 31, 1950, and finally 
through February 28, 1951. 

The new agreement is understood to pro- 
vide for an expanded trade between the two 
nations. Poland will import cotton, phos- 
phorites, wool scraps, and rugs from Egypt, 
and the latter will import agricultural and 
consumers’ goods, chemicals, metal products, 
and timber and mineral industries products 
from Poland, 


Portugal 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS GOOD IN FEBRUARY; 
Raw MATERIAL SHORTAGES CAUSE DIFFI- 
CULTIES 


Business conditions in Portugal continued 
generally good during February. An excep- 
tion was that the woolen-textile industry 
continued to suffer from the resistance of 
consumers to the high prices necessitated by 
raw-wool prices. The cotton-textile and 
fish-canning industries also felt the pinch of 
raw-material shortages. The embargo on 
exports of cotton yarn and cloth continued, 
although mills were permitted to export 
cloth made from foreign (noncolonial) cot- 
ton. 

Stocks of tin plate were completely ex- 
hausted, and the sardine-canning industry 
was unable to follow its usual practice of 
utilizing the off-season to produce a stock of 
cans in preparation for the opening of the 
new canning season about May 1. 


AGRICULTURE 


Steady rainfall throughout January and 
the first half of February offered promise of 
another good crop year. If conditions con- 
tinue favorable, it is anticipated that pro- 
duction of wheat will be as good as, or 
slightly better than, in 1950, an exceptionally 
good year. Visible stocks of wheat totaled 
about 213,000 metric tons on January 31, and 
arrivals of about 21,000 tons were antici- 
pated for February. In addition, on the 
basis of the 1950 crop and the assumption 
that the requirements of farmers for home 
consumption and seed would continue in the 
neighborhood of 180,000 tons, it was believed 
that about 50,000 tons not yet declared by 
farmers would be available for the market. 
It was also hoped that a loan of 19,000 tons 
made to Spain last year would be repaid dur- 
ing the first half of 1951. After taking all of 
these figures into consideration, together 
with the fact that average consumption has 
fallen to about 38,000 tons a month as a 
result of the Government requirement that 
corn, barley, or rye be mixed with wheat in 





making bread, there appeared to be enough 
wheat in sight to last until the new crop 
comes onto the market. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


Portugal’s first plant for the artificial dry- 
ing of codfish was inaugurated in Alcochete 
on January 27. It has a capacity of 21 
metric tons per 36 hours, in addition to 
which space with a capacity of 240 tons is 
set aside for natural drying. A refrigerated 
warehouse in which salted codfish will be 
stored while awaiting drying has a capacity 
of 3,600 tons. It is understood that a similar 
plant is to be built at Viana do Castelo in 
northern Portugal. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The rainfall also promised an adequate 
supply of water for existing and new hydro- 
electric generating plants. The Castelo do 
Bode hydroelectric power station was inau- 
gurated on January 21, when the first unit of 
50,000 kilowatts was turned on. Speaking at 
the inauguration ceremony, the Minister of 
Economy stated that 600,000,000 escudos had 
been invested in the project and that it will 
increase hydroelectric power production by 
300,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. He in- 
dicated that lower costs of production and 
distribution will permit a reduction in rates 
for electric current in Lisbon, but other stu- 
dents of the situation feel that on the basis 
of estimated production and distribution 
costs only a slight reduction in rates can 
be achieved. Hydroelectric power projects 
to be completed during 1951 are expected to 
produce an aggregate of about 600,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, which should go far 
toward making up for the anticipated reduc- 
tion in available coal supplies. 

The Government imposed export taxes of 
36 escudos per kilogram on wolfram, and 15 
escudos per kilogram on cassiterite, effective 
on February 5. These taxes must be paid 
before export permits will be issued, and 
the requirement may cause some difficulty 
to exporters with limited funds. It is also 
understood that permits for exports of wolf- 
ram and cassiterite to countries other than 
the United States will be granted readily only 
to the extent of quotas listed in trade agree- 
ments and that issuance of permits in excess 
of such quotas will depend on whether criti- 
cal materials needed by Portugal are made 
available by recipient countries. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Portugal’s credit balance with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union continued to mount, 
augumented in January by a credit balance 
of the equivalent of $9,600,000. In the first 
7 months of operation of EPU Portugal has 
shown a credit balance of $46,400,000, of 
which $11,300,000 was paid in dollars up to 
the end of December and a little over $4,000,- 
000 was to have been paid from the January 
balance. The remainder will remain as a 
credit with EPU. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment will appear before the managing com- 
mittee of EPU on March 15 to discuss 
measures for reducing the recent persistent 
surplus of exports, which apparently has 
been due to exceptionally good demand for 
Portuguese colonial products at high prices, 
in combination with reductions in imports 
from European countries, for which short- 
ages in the countries normally supplying 
basic materials to Portugal are partly 
responsible. 

According to an official announcement 
quoted in the press of February 3, imports 
from OEEC countries and Spain not exceed- 
ing 2,500 escudos in value, will be free of 
import-license requirements during Febru- 
ary and March. The announcement indi- 
cated that this period is a trial one and 
might be extended beyond March 31 if results 
are satisfactory. 

According to the press of January 21, a new 
customs tariff has been approved by the 
Mozambique Government to become effective 
on March 1, 1951. The new import rates are 
said to give increased protection to the pro- 
ductive activities of the colony and the 
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metropole. Preliminary instructions in the 
new tariff are said to permit the establish- 
ment, if it should prove necessary, of a sys- 
tem of preferential export taxes on shipments 
from Mozambique to European countries 
other than Portugal and lower rates on goods 
shipped on portuguese ships and trans- 
shipped at Lisbon.—U. S. Emsassy, LISBON, 
FEB. 23, 1951. 


Spain 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 
' 
AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions were excellent in Spain 
for agricultural crops during January and the 
first half of February. The general precipi- 
tation has made subsoil conditions the most 
favorable in the past 7 years. The Minis- 
try of Agriculture’ feels optimistic over the 
prospective 1951 crop production. 

Livestock was reported in good condition, 
and excellent pasturage assured no lack of 
fodder before harvest. 

The National Wheat Service entered the 
“free” wheat market in the middle of Jan- 
uary, apparently trying to replenish its 
dwindling stocks for the purpose of ration- 
ing. Trading on the free market was light 
throughout February. Any free or surplus 
wheat not sold by March 1 was to be deliv- 
ered to the National Wheat Service and be 
paid for at 2.50 pesetas a kilogram. The 
current free-market price ranges around 4.50 
pesetas a kilogram. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


As the result of heavy snows and rains 
water reserves in hydroelectric reservoirs 
throughout the country stood at 24 percent 
of capacity at the month’s end, as compared 
with 15 percent on January 1. Reserves 
were higher than at the end of January 1950, 
but below the average of the past 3 years. 
Power restrictions were further eased in 
some areas of Andalucia and in Catalina, and 
in the remainder of Spain industry received 
unlimited quantities of power. 


MINERALS MARKET 


The Spanish mercury monopoly increased 
its f. o. b. Spanish port prices on mercury 
from $130 to $200 a flask during the month 
and continued to limit sales to small lots, 
usually not exceeding 250 flasks. Demand 
was reputed to be heavy despite unprece- 
dented price increases. 

Spanish wolfram prices were brought 
nearly into line with United States prices 
when the Spanish Government agreed to 
allow expotters of this ore to trade 90 per- 
cent of earned foreign exchange in the free- 
exchange market. This move in effect in- 
creased the exchange rate applying on the 
ore to about 38.50 pesetas to the U. S. dollar. 
Furthermore, it was reported that the Gov- 
ernment had set minimum export prices 
f. o. b. Spanish port at about $10 a short 
ton unit under the New York price. Internal 
prices, however, were generally higher than 
this minimum price and few export sales 
were made. Larger producers and buyers 
held stocks for speculative purposes as 
world prices spurted upward. Many smaller 
producers discontinued production tempo- 
rarily, as they had no facilities for laying 
away stocks. 

Foreign demand for Spanish lead was 
strong, and export prices rose to about 21% 
cents a pound. Stocks of lead at the begin- 
ing of the year were almost nonexistent. 
Spanish iron pyrités, potash, zinc concen- 
trates, and fluorspaf production, though in- 
creased, fell considétably behind export de- 
mand. About an 18+percent increase in base 
prices of copper blister, black copper, and 
copper was decreed during the month to 
stimulate copper production, which is lag- 
ging considerably behind domestic demand. 


INDUSTRY 


A plant for the production of fluorescent 
lamps, the first in Europe to use processes of 
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a United States company, was opened in 
Madrid. 

All tire factories in Spain were shut down 
during the month because of lack of rubber. 
Local companies are plagued by high prices 
and a shortage of natural rubber, of which 
only small quantities are en route to Spain. 
There is reported to be a large backlog of 
applications for tires, as much as a 2 years’ 
blacklog for truck tires. 

Continuation of the program for recon- 
structing the National railroad RENFE was 
assured through the successful flotation of 
a 500,000,000-peseta bond issue. The road, 
which for years has been operating at a 
deficit, has been able in recent months to 
make expenses with current operations as a 
result of an 84-percent freight-rate increase 
granted last spring. 


FINANCE 


The stock market continued to show mod- 
erate to substantial increases in quotations, 
doubtless owing in large measure to the air 
of expectancy generated by the prospects of 
United States financial assistance. This 
general attitude was also reflected in an in- 
crease in volume of short-term bank loans 
and deposits. 

A second exception to the 25-percent legal 
limit on foreign capital participation was 
granted by the Cabinet, which agreed to 
permit up to 45-percent foreign participation 
in a research company in formation. 

Various new special exchange rates were 
fixed for exports; the trend in general was 
toward rates less favorable for materials in 
world demand and more favorable for com- 
modities, the export of which the Govern- 
ment is encouraging. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Latest official data for the month of Octo- 
ber show that foreign trade for Spain, the 
Balearic and Canary Islands, Ceuta, and 
Melilla, totaled 187,100,000 gold pesetas, a 
decrease of 6,800,000 gold pesetas compared 
with the like month of 1949. Imports were 
valued at 99,900,000 gold pesetas, some 21,- 
100,000 less than for October 1949, and ex- 
ports reached 87,200,000, an increase of 
$14,300,000 over the like month of the pre- 
ceding year. Thus there was an unfavorable 
balance of 12,700,000 gold pesetas. 

During January Spain signed its first trade 
agreement with Pakistan and its first trade 
and payments agreement since World War II 
with Norway. The existing commercial and 
payments accord with Sweden was renewed 
until April 30, 1951. The press reported that 
a Turkish delegation would come to Madrid 
to negotiate a trade and payments agree- 
ment.—U. S. EmMBAssy, MADRID, FEB. 19, 1951. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN DECEMBER 1950 


Business in Sweden ended 1950 with a 
strong finish but the outlook for 1951 was 
less promising because of the unsettled in- 
ternational situation, national-defense prep- 
arations, and other uncertainties. With re- 
gard to the effects of rearmament upon the 
economic situation of the country, the Prime 
Minister stated, among other things, that if 
Sweden is going to avoid too heavy a tax 
pressure certain reforms and improvements 
will have to be renounced, even several im- 
portant ones, such as the postponement of 
the very much desired reform of sickness 
insurance. On the other hand, he said the 
obligatory 3 weeks’ vacation will be put into 
effect, and for the coming year the policy of 
full employment will be the basic theme of 
Sweden's economic policy. 


AGRICULTURE 


On December 22 the Government au- 
thorized increases in prices to farmers cor- 
responding to about 240,000,000 crowns (1 


crown=$0.193) for the 8-month period Jan- 
uary 1 to August 31, 1951. Of this amount, 
about 160,000,000 crowns was due to in- 
creased compensation to the farm labor 
force, according to an agreement concluded 
at the end of December, and about 80,000,000 
crowns to reduced food subsidies. The in- 
creases in farm wages amounted to about 15 
percent. Remaining food subsidies (includ- 
ing cash payments to small producers) 
amount to about 210,000,000 crowns on an 
annual basis. The price increases will raise 
farmers’ gross income for marketing and 
home consumption an estimated 10.5 per- 
cent. 

In the national budget for 1951-52 re- 
cently presented, total expenditure of the 
Department of Agriculture is estimated at 
280,500,000 crowns, as compared with an esti- 
mated 438,900,000 crowns during the current 
budget year. The decline is principally due 
to the reduction in subsidies decided in 
December 1950. 

FINANCE 


Swedish financial developments in Decem- 
ber displayed a somewhat emphasized in- 
flationary trend. 

A strong demand for cash, intensified by 
seasonal expenditures and consumer stock- 
piling in face of announced price advances 
in the new year, as well as additional Gov- 
ernment borrowings from the Riksbank, 
caused a marked expansion of the note circu- 
lation, which culminated on December 30 in 
a new all-time high of 3,513,000,000 crowns, 
7 percent above that of December 1949. This 
denoted a 1-day slight excess beyond the 
legal note-circulation limit of 3,500,000,000 
crowns which probably will be increased by 
the Riksdag during its 1951 spring session 
which opened on January 11. 

Payments by subscribers to the Govern- 
ment 3.25 percent loan of December 10, 1950, 
and 250,000,000 crowns of Treasury bill loans 
from the Riksbank, slightly offset by a reduc- 
tion in loans from Government institutions, 
resulted in a net increase in the Government 
debt in December by 242,000,000 to 12,464,- 
000,000 crowns. At the end of 1949 the na- 
tional debt was 12,055,000,000 crowns. 

Riksbank gold and net foreign-exchange 
holdings further declined in December by 
68,000,000 crowns to 1,264,000,000 crowns, re- 
flecting chiefly EPU operations in November. 
During the calendar year 1950 there was a 
net outflow of about 190,000,000 crowns of 
foreign exchange from the Riksbank. 

Commercial banks were able to meet the 
demand for cash in December chiefly by 
substantial transfer of Treasury bills to the 
Riksbank. The Riksbank was believed also 
to have resumed support purchases of long- 
term Government bonds after an interval 
of about 5 months. The purpose of such 
purchases would evidently be that of main- 
taining an interest level corresponding ap- 
proximately to 3.5 percent on long-term gilt- 
edged securities. 

Bond prices underwent a continued slight 
decline in December, with a corresponding 
rise in yields. As an example, Stockholm 
city 3.25 percent bonds issued at par in early 
November sold at 96 in late December. The 
price of Government long-term 3 percent 
bonds of 1945-46 fell in December from 93.5 
to 92.5 percent (the new support price). 
Bond sales via the stock exchange totaled 
only 9,000,000 crowns in December, approxi- 
mately the same as in November, and to a 
great extent consisted of sale by insurance 
companies of 3.5 percent bonds and reinvest- 
ment in 3 percent long-term bonds. 

A Riksdag decision in December, allowing 
the law limiting corporate dividends to expire 
on December 30, 1950, and releasing corporate 
profits on blocked-account deposit with the 
Riksbank in four equal installments at the 
end of the years 1959-53, gave vent to a rise 
in Swedish stock prices. On December 29 
the industrial stock index (based on 100 for 
December 30, 1928) reached 141.5, an all-time 
high exceeding the 140.7 of November 28, 
1950. The bank share index also rose in 
December, from 105.5 to 108.6, but was still 
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far below the all-time high of 122.1 registered 
on January 31, 1946. The rise in bank in- 
terest rates on December 1 evidently made 
little impression on the stock market, where 
the dominating factor lately has been a desire 
to invest in corporations possessing large 
real assets as a safeguard against inflation. 


WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 


On December 28, a new 1-year contract for 
agricultural labor raised farm hands’ wages by 
0.25 crown per hour for both men and women. 
This implies an average increase of 13.5 per- 
cent in male wages (15 percent in the lowest 
male wages) and 19 percent in female wages, 
raising the female wage level to 80 percent of 
the male wage level. The contract covers 
directly 50,000 farm hands and indirectly 
about as many unorganized workers. 

As in September, only 1.1 percent of the 
trade-union members were unemployed at 
the end of October, as against 1.8 at the end 
of Octcber 1949. Unemployed among organ- 
ized building workers stood at 1.9 percent on 
December 1, and at 2.5 percent on December 
15, a substantial decrease from the 6 percent 
in December 1949, which indicates that the 
official efforts to encourage building in winter 
are becoming effective. 

An agreement concerning the transfer of 
Finnish forest workers to Sweden has been 
concluded between the Swedish and the Fin- 
nish labor-market authorities. Swedish re- 
quirements are estimated at 3,000 to 4,000 
Finnish forest workers, and it is considered 
possible that this target will be met. 


Price INDEXES 


The cost-of-living index was 171.33 (1935= 
100) for December 1950, compared with 167.67 
for December 1949, an increase of 2.2 percent 
(with 1914 as a base year the indexes were 
165 and 159, respectively). The index for 
foodstuffs was 189 compared with 186, an 
increase of 1.7 percent, while the rent index 
was unchanged at 107; that for fuel and light 
was 204 compared with 181, an increase of 
12.8 percent; that for clothing and shoes 
was 194, compared with 191, an increase of 
1.7 percent; and that for other items was 
165 compared with 161, an increase of 2.4 
percent. 


United Kingdom 


EcoNOMIc REPORT 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
February 15, Mr. Gaitskell, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, gave a detailed analysis of 
the impact of the defense program. The esti- 
mated cost of this 3-year program exclusive 
of stockpiling will be £4,700,000,000. For the 
coming fiscal year, April 1951—March 1952, the 
cost of defense will be about £1,300,000,000; 
in the third year, 1953-54, expenditures will 
rise steadily to approximately £1,800,000,000. 
In addition, the Government plans to spend 
£140,000,000 on stockpiling this year and to 
give substantial financial assistance to pri- 
vate industry for capital expenditure on new 
plants. 

The Chancellor signified two main difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of accomplish- 
ing this year’s program. First, deterioration 
in the terms of trade—the result of the ad- 
vance in world prices—is likely to raise the 
cost of imports in 1951 and add to the de- 
mand on resources; and secondly, the scarcity 
of raw materials will hamper ability to 
produce. 

There are four possible ways of finding re- 
sources for the defense program: Expansion 
of production, reduction of consumption, re- 
duction of investment, and deterioration of 
the balance of payments. Obviously, the 
first way would be most satisfactory, but as 
there is now no slack in the economy which 
can be taken up, a considerable increase in 
production can be brought about only by 
higher productivity. The Chancellor indi- 
cated that it would be unwise to expect an 
increase in industrial productivity (by which 
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he meant output per man-year) of more than 
4 percent in 1951, as compared to an 8-per- 
cent increase in productivity in 1950. Since 
additional defense expenditures in 1951 ex- 
ceed those of 1950 by approximately £500,- 
000,000, a gain of 4 percent in industrial pro- 
ductivity, which would add a possible £250,- 
000,000 to the gross national product, would 
cover about one-half of the additional cost 
of defense. Consequently, it will be neces- 
sary for the Government to resort to one or 
more of the other three ways to provide the 
remainder of the resources required for de- 
fense. 

Of total defense expenditures on produc- 
tion, 85 percent will be on products of the 
engineering and vehicle industries, includ- 
ing shipbuilding and aircraft, and lesser 
amounts on construction and textiles. Since 
most of the output of the engineering and 
vehicle industries are already taken by ex- 
ports or capital investments, it is unlikely 
that further curtailment of home consump- 
tion will release the resources required for 
the defense program. 

With regard to the oversea position, the 
Government plans to abandon the objective 
of a surplus in the current account of the 
balance of payments and instead to aim at 
maintenance of a balance in 1951. This bal- 
ance would be apart from outlays for stock- 
piling. To forego a surplus will mean a rise 
in sterling liabilities or a fall in reserves to 
the extent of investment or debt repayment 
abroad. 

Fiscal policy and direct physical controls 
will be used to effect changes in the pattern 
of the economy. Raw-material controls and 
allocations will be introduced whenever a 
shortage is in prospect. Controls are already 
in effect for sulfur and certain nonferrous 
metals. 

On the assumption of a 4-percent increase 
in industrial productivity, a level of exports 
sufficient to balance the oversea account, and 
a small change in investment, the Chancellor 
estimates that although some absolute fall 
in consumption would take place it would 
not be large. Some articles would be scarcer 
than others and shortages would be less no- 
ticeable now than at a later date, as con- 
sumption would be sustained for a while by 
existing stocks of consumer goods. 


CiviL ESTIMATES 


Civil estimates for the coming fiscal year, 
April 1951—March 1952, indicate that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy is not one of retrenchment 
but rather one of comparative stability in 
nondefense expenditures. Hence the aug- 
mented bill for defense is to be imposed on 
the level of expenditures budgeted for 1950— 
51. Buoyancy of tax yields indicates that 
receipts will exceed estimates by the time the 
fiscal year closes on March 31, 1951, and there 
appears also to be an appreciable short fall 
in expenditures as compared with estimates. 
A surplus can therefore be expected for the 
fiscal year 1950-51, but this surplus will not 
by of the magnitude of the additional ex- 
penditures for defense in 1951-52. Therefore, 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer continues 
the disinflation policy of the past 3 years 
and frames his budget to provide current 
revenue to meet both capital and current 
expenditure, substantially higher taxation 
will be necessary in the coming year. Greater 
tax revenues will be derived in part from 
rising incomes, but to meet the remainder 
of defense costs higher tax rates or new 
types of taxation are in prospect. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The wholesale price index for all commodi- 
ties advanced 2.5 percent in January, con- 
tinuing the sharply upward trend that has 
taken place since the Korean invasion and 
bringing the index to 17 percent above that 
for June 1950. Widespread increases in prices 
of industrial materials, especially cotton, 
wool, other textiles, rubber, and hides and 
skins, raised the index for this group by 4 
percent in January. An increase in the price 
of coal, announced at the end of January, 
will be reflected in the February index for 





industrial materials. Likewise, the February 
index will be affected by increases in steel 
prices, averaging 3 percent, which were offi- 
cially stated to reflect recent wage rises and 
the increased cost of coal and coke. The 
general upward trend in basic cost also ap- 
pears in higher rates on ship and cargo 
insurance, as announced by Lloyds under- 
writers in February, and in tramp-steamer 
freight rates. 

The delayed effect of rising costs is now 
showing in the retail price index, which rose 
1 point again in January, to 117 (June 1947- 
100) and was 2'4 percent above the level 
ruling from April to September 1950. The 
wage-rate index also rose again by 1 point, 
bringing it to 444 percent above the level 
that was constant from January to Septem- 
ber 1950. Numerous wage claims pending 
and various increases in maximum prices for 
controlled consumer goods point to a con- 
tinuance of these trends. 

Settlement of the railway wage claim, rais- 
ing wage rates by 7.5 percent, was reached in 
February after threat of widespread strikes. 
The increase will cost the Railway Executive 
£12,000,000 a year. It is estimated that this, 
added to cost increases for coal, steel, and 
other materials, will necessitate an addi- 
tional £30,000,000 of revenue if the railways 
are to avoid a deficit in 1951. The increase 
of 16 percent in railway charges made last 
spring was then estimated to yield about 
£27,000,000 a year. Another similar increase 
is now in prospect. It will be difficult to find 
freight or passenger traffic that can bear 
higher charges to produce additional railway 
revenue. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The outstanding feature of oversea trade 
in January was a 20-percent increase in value 
of imports over the monthly average for the 
fourth quarter of 1950. The c. i. f. value 
reached £297,000,000. More than two-thirds 
of the increase took place in the raw-material 
category, and the remainder was divided be- 
tween foods and manufactures. Price rises, 
especially of raw materials, accounted for 
much of the increases in value, although the 
volume rose by 15 percent over the monthly 
average for the last quarter of 1950. Janu- 
ary figures reflect a certain amount of stock 
replenishment; the quantities of wool, cot- 
ton, rubber, and copper imported increased 
substantially over the level of the fourth 
quarter. On the other hand, imports of 
aluminum, lead, and zinc were down. 

Exports, valued at £214,000,000 in January, 
were 7 percent above the average for the 
fourth quarter of 1950. Textiles and vehicles 
accounted for most of the increases. The 
volume of exports in January was 181 rela- 
tive to 1947, and was well above the average 
of 175 for the fourth quarter of 1950. 

After conversion of imports to an f. o. b. 
value basis, the visible trade deficit in Janu- 
ary was £49,000,000, as compared with a 
monthly average of £12,000,000 for the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and £10,000,000 for the year 
1950. 

Coa. Stocks 


Coal stocks continued their seasonal fall 
during February and stood at 9,800,000 tons 
on February 17. Production increased with 
a slight growth in manpower, while com- 
paratively mild weather kept consumption 
from rising sharply. As there is no severe 
worsening in weather conditions, the great- 
est danger from insufficient coal stocks seems 
past; however, the early incidence of Easter 
may curtail production before the period of 
heavy consumption is over.—U. S. Empassy, 
LONDON, Mar. 1, 1951. 


Venezuela 


DAMAGING RAINS RETARD TRADE IN 
FEBRUARY 
Unseasonal and exceptionally heavy rains 


throughout Venezuela in February were re- 
sponsible for millions of bolivars in property 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Automotive Products 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Imports of motor vehicles by Chile in 1950 
totaled 1,021 passenger cars and 3,102 trucks 
and busses, compared with 4,110 passenger 
cars and 2,013 trucks and busses in 1949. 

Of the passenger car imports in 1950 (fig- 
ures for 1949 in parentheses), 775 (3,641) 
originated in the United States; 200 (364), 
United Kingdom; 1 (1), Germany; 12 (75), 
France; 14 (27), Italy; 1 (2), Czechoslovakia; 
and 18 (0), Sweden. Truck and bus imports 
by countries of origin were: 2,442 (1,682) 
from the United States; 470 (129), United 
Kingdom; 118 (0); Germany; 58 (170), 
France; 7 (9), Italy; 6 (23), Sweden; and 1 
(0), Japan. 


BRITISH BussEs Put INTO SERVICE IN 
URUGUAY 


Of the 18 Eritish Balfour trolley busses 
ordered by the Montevideo (Uruguay) mu- 
nicipal transit system (AMDET) 7 have been 
delivered and the remaining 11 are expected 
as soon as shipping space is available. The 
Balfour busses were manufactured by a con- 
sortium of English factories, which won the 
call for bids by asking approximately 37,509,- 
000 pesos (1 peso= US$0.5263). The capacity 
is 71 passengers—41 seated ana 30 standing. 

The press reports that the new busses will 
soon be placed in service, and thus will be 
accomplished the first stage of a plan set up 
by AMDET to cover all Montevideo’s main 
zones by troliey bus. A total of 268 units will 
be allotted for this purpose, and 250 are yet 
to be purchased. 


Beverages 


FRENCH WINE SITUATION 


Wine production in France in 1950 far ex- 
ceeded forecasts made at the beginning of the 
season and amounted to 61,354,497 hectoliters 
(1 hectoliter=— 26.42 gallons) against 39,911,- 
421 hectoliters in 1949, according to produc- 
er’s declarations. 

Total supplies, including imports and 
stocks held at the beginning of the crop year, 
were estimated at 83,000,000 hectoliters. 
Total utilization, including exports and end- 
of-year stocks, was estimated at 173,000,000 
hectoliters, leaving a surplus of 10,000,000 
hectoliters for which no definite use has been 
indicated as yet. 

Imports of wine in 1950 increased by 17 
percent as compared with 1949. This in- 
crease was due to larger imports of ordinary 
wine, of which Algeria was, as usual, the main 
supplier. Imports of sparkiing wines de- 
creased by 33 percent and those of liqueur 
and aperitif wines by 29 percent. 

Exports of wine from France in 1950 (about 
980,935 hectoliters) were 32 percent higher 
than in 1949, the most marked increases hav- 
ing occurred in exports of Burgundy and 
Rhone wines (55 percent) and of liqueur and 
aperitif wines (47 percent). The largest pur- 
chasers of French wines in 1950 were Ger- 
many (163,027 hectoliters), Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg (137,770 hectoliters), Switzerland 
(129,271 hectoliters) and the United King- 
dom (91,728 hectoliters), followed by Indo- 
china (68,349 hectoliters) and the United 
States (57,483 hectoliters) . 
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France is desirous of increasing its exports 
of wine, particularly in view of the large 
surpluses expected in 1951 and perhaps in 
following years as a result of increased pro- 
duction. It is recognized, however, that this 
will be difficult, not only because of high 
prices and tariffs, but also because of in- 
creased production in all wine-producing 
countries and the resultant increased com: 
petition. 


Chemicals 


SULFUR DISCOVERIED NEAR GYPSUM MINEs, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A number of small deposits of almost pure 
sulfur have been discovered near gypsum 
mines in the Barahona area of the Domini- 
can Republic. These deposits are being in- 
vestigated in the hope of discovering larger 
beds which might lead to the establishment 
of a sulfur-mining industry. 


FIRM Has DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING 
SuLFuR, EGypt 


Refineries in Suez, Egypt, supply 200 tons 
of the 500 metric tons of sulfur needed 
monthly by Société Misr Pour la Rayonne. 
Because of a mounting shortage of dollar ex- 
change, the company had great difficulty in 
obtaining the other 300 tons per month in 
1950. 


OUTPUT OF PYRITES AND BARYTES 
INCREASES, GREECE 


Production of iron pyrites in Greece in 
1950 totaled 87,678 metric tons, valued at 
$787,102, a large increase over that in 1949. 
A little more than half of the output was ex- 
ported—46,306 tons ($417,754). 

Output of barytes in 1950 was 20,799 tons, 
worth $270,387, also an increase over the 
1949 total. Exports amounted to 20,008 tons 
($260,104). 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 
RECOMMENDED FOR CONTROL OF LO- 
CUSTS, INDIA 


A conference of locust-control workers 
was held in New Delhi, India, in February 
1951. The Minister for Food and Agri- 
culture stated that about 60 swarms had 
invaded the country from the west in 1950 
and had bred over areas totaling about 
80,000 square miles. However, with the co- 
operation of the va~ious States, the Central 
Locust Organization was able to control most 
of the breeding. 

In view of the presence of locust swarms in 
the country and the danger of further in- 
vasions in the coming summer, the confer- 
ence recommended that the central organi- 
zation should be better staffed and pro- 
vided with small aircraft for following locust 
movements and testing control methods. 
Extension of research work also was recom- 
mended, and State organizations will be 
requested to increase their staffs. 


New  NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER PLANT 
PLANNED; CALCIUM-CYANAMIDE OUTPUT 
TO INCREASE, FINLAND 


Typpi O. Y. is scheduled to begin con- 
struction soon of a nitrogenous-fertilizer 
plant at Oulu, Finland, states a foreign 





chemical journal. The Finnish Government 
will give financial assistance to the project. 
The factory will have an annual capacity of 
7,500 metric tons, which will be doubled 
later. 

Kymi O. Y., which began production of 
calcium cyanamide about a year ago at 
Voikka, plans to increase its present capacity 
of 5,000 tons annually. 


LEVEL OF OPERATION OF MITALY’S 
INDUSTRY GENERALLY HIGH 


With the exception of a few miscellaneous 
commodities, the level of operation of Italy’s 
chemical industry was high during most of 
1950. The production index for the first 
11 months was 111, compared with 100 in 
1949 (1938=—100). Because of a _ general 
upswing in domestic and world demand for 
many chemicals in the latter part of 1950, 
the index in October and November was 
127 and 125, respectively, compared with an 
average of 108 in the preceding 9 months. 

Substantial gains in the output of almost 
all heavy chemicals and fertilizers reflected 
high industrial and agricultural activity. 
Production of sulfuric acid in the first 10 
months of 1950, although only slightly above 
that in 1949, rose considerably in October; a 
further increase was expected in the remain- 
ing months of the year. Output of electro- 
chemical products, principally calcium car- 
bide, in the first 7 months of 1950 almost 
doubled production in the year 1949. Im- 
provement in the nitrogen field resulted in 
a 50 percent increase in production of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers—about 160,000 metric 
tons (N content). Virtually the entire out- 
put was sold to domestic consumers. 

Shortages of raw materials stimulated the 
plastics industry; substantial increases were 
achieved in the output of synthetic resins 
and finished goods. The industry’s produc- 
tion is said to be at least four times as great 
as that of prewar and is growing steadily. 
Output of most coal-tar derivatives, except 
dyes, improved substantially in 1950 over 
that in 1949. Production of benzol in- 
creased by about 25 percent to 13,000 tons 
in the first 10 months of 1950; output of 
toluol rose 50 percent to 1,600 tons in the 
period. Output of coal-tar dyes in the first 
10 months of 1950 totaled 6,755 tons, slightly 
more than in 1949. Because of the uncer- 
tain outlook for imports of most synthetic- 
organic chemicals, considerable attention is 
being given to manufacture of a full line of 
petroleum chemicals. 

In the first half of 1950, weak spots in the 
market were evident for a number of do- 
mestically produced chemicals, especially 
coal-tar dyes, caustic soda, and sodium car- 
bonate, principally because of intensified 
foreign competition and to some extent as 
a result of decreased demand on the home 
market. However, after June the pressure 
of competition was greatly relieved and 
domestic demand also was stimulated. 


EXPORTS FROM ITALY’S MILAN DISTRICT TO 
U. S. INCREASE 


Exports of chemical products from the 
Milan district of Italy to the United States in 
the second half of 1950 rose sharply in value 
from those in the first half of the year. 
Totals were $883,032 and $44,845, respectively. 
The trade expects the favorable trend to 
continue. 
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The increase was spread over a number of 
products, but was most striking in tartaric 
acid. Italian exporters report a heightened 
demand for this commodity from the United 
States. 


SITUATION IN ITALY’s SULFUR INDUSTRY 


. Because of the world shortage of sulfur, 
Italian producers have been swamped with 
orders. However, as domestic and foreign 
demand in the second half of 1950 virtually 
exhausted stocks, exports were suspended; 
they rose sharply to 181,000 metric tons in the 
first 8 months of 1950 from 58,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1949. Shipments 
were scheduled to be resumed early in 1951, 
although on a limited scale. 

The Silician industry, which accounts for 
approximately 70 percent of total Italian pro- 
duction has long been hampered by old 
equipment and out-of-date methods, as well 
as the need to open new mines to replace 
many which are nearly spent. A bill has been 
introduced in Parliament providing for a 
grant of 10,000,000,000 lire (625 lire—US$1, 
official rate) to the Ente Nazionale Zolfi 
(National Sulfur Agency) to modernize exist- 
ing mines and develop new ones. About 
1,000,000,000 lire is to be used for the explora- 
tion of new deposits. These plans may have 
important results for the Italian economy. 


NEw METHOD OF TREATING PANAMA 
DISEASE, JAMAICA 


Cooperative research between the Univer- 
sity College of the West Indies and the Micro- 
biological Institute in Trinidad has resulted 
in a new method of treating Panama disease 
which attacks the banana crop in Jamaica. 
An antibiotic active against bacteria which 
produce the disease has been developed. It 
also has been found that plants resistant to 
the cause of Panama disease harbor in their 
root system certain bacteria not found in 
disease-susceptible plants. This is an impor- 
tant discovery which may open up new ways 
of treating the blight. 


JAPAN’S SODIUM PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Almost all metallic sodium produced in 
Japan is converted into sodium cyanide. The 
latter product is used in the manufacture of 
Prussian blue, in metal refining, and for other 
purposes. Production of sodium increased 
sharply in 1950 over that in 1949. 


LARGEST VINYL-CHLORIDE PLANT IN JAPAN 
OPERATING 


The Mitsui Chemical Industry Co., Japan, 
announced in January 1951 the opening of 
its new vinyl-chloride plant in Nagoya, the 
largest now in operation in the country. A 
monthly output of 150 metric tons was 
expected by March. Approximately 50 tons a 
month will be processed at the plant into 
sheets and wire-insulating material and the 
remainder will be sold to other processing 
plants. 

The Mitsubishi Chemical Co. is planning to 
establish a 250-ton vinyl-chloride plant. 


JAPANESE DyvE COMPANIES PROMOTING 
OVERSEA SALES 


Because the home market appears tempo- 
rarily saturated, leading dye companies in 
Japan have been attempting to promote over- 
sea sales since the beginning of 1951, states 
the Japanese press. They will concentrate 
on the production of colors that are in de- 
mand in Pakistan, India, Thailand, and 
Argentina. 


NORWAY’S FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Production and imports of fertilizers in 
Norway are sufficient for the spring season. 
There have been no marked changes from 
last year; the output of double superphos- 
phate is slightly higher. 

Purchases of fertilizer by farmers are at 
the same level as in 1950, when an all-time 
high was reached. More nitrogen will be 
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needed because of substantial losses from 
leaching in the 1950 growing season when 
rainfall was almost double the normal 
amount. Although fertilizer prices have in- 
creased, those of grain and imported concen- 
trated feeds have risen even more, so that 
the economic advantage of using plant foods 
is fully as great as previously. 


GOVERNMENT Or KASHMIR UNDERTAKING 
LARGE-SCALE OUTPUT OF PYRETHRUM 
AND DRUGS 


The Government of Kashmir plans to un- 
dertake large-scale production of pyrethrum 
and certain drugs, states a foreign chemical 
journal. About 2,000 acres of land have been 
selected for the purpose and a special Py- 
rethrum and Drug Cultivation Division has 
been established in the Forestry Department. 


INDUSTRY GAINS IN BARCELONA REGION, 
SPAIN 


The chemical industry in the Barcelona 
region of Spain continued to gain in 1950. 
Production of sulfuric acid increased to 
276,228 metric tons from 223,838 tons in 
1949. Output of caustic soda was 58,538 
tons (52,588 in 1949). Production of hydro- 
chloric acid amounted to 8,455 tons in 1950, 
compared with 7,502 in 1949; totals for nitric 
acid were 3,170 tons and 2,868 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Almost all of Spain’s potassium salts are 
produced in the area. Trade sources state 
that output in 1950 was about the same as 
the estimated production of 918,150 tons in 
1949. 


IRON PYRITES EXPORTED FROM SPAIN TO 
U. S. 


For the first time in several years, iron 
pyrites were exported to the United States 
from the Huelva mines in Spain in Decem- 
ber 1950 and January 1951. A new and 
more favorable exchange rate of the product 
has been announced, which is expected to 
stimulate exports. 


NEW INDUSTRY FOR ALGINATE OUTPUT 
MAy BE ESTABLISHED, SOUTH AFRICA 


Investigations of the suitability of South 
African seaweed for the extraction of chem- 
icals and salts, undertaken by one of the 
Union’s principal fishing companies, were 
favorable and a new industry for the produc- 
tion of alginates and other seaweed deriva- 
tives is expected to be established. The new 
company will be known as Cape Alginates, 
Ltd., and is expected to begin operations in 
the spring of 1951. It will seek an outlet for 
its products in the United States. 


PALABORA APATITE DEPOSITS EXTENSIVE, 
SouTH AFRICA 


Further investigation of the Palabora apa- 
tite deposits in the northeastern Transvaal, 
South Africa, show them to be more exten- 
sive and of higher phosphatic content than 
had been believed previously, says a foreign 
chemical journal. The use of the material in 
fertilizer manufacture is being considered. 


RESEARCH CONTINUING ON DISEASE AFFECT- 
ING CLOVE TREES, ZANZIBAR 


The clove plantations of Pemba, Zanzibar, 
face a serious threat from “Sudden Death” 
disease, according to the Government’s 
annual report for 1950. A survey showed 
that the number of apparently healthy trees 
it would be necessary to fell under the pro- 
posed control plan had increased so sharply 
that the project was abandoned, the Director 
of Clove Research stated. 

All branches of research on the problem 
are continuing, but no outstanding results 
have been obtained so far. Recent work has 
been confined principally to attempts at 
solving the cause of the disease. Results 
have indicated the presence of a virus, but 
no conclusive proof has been obtained. 





Studies of the insect fauna of the planta- 
tions are being made and the information 
obtained is being used in transmission work. 


U. K..’s Exports 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in December 1950 
declined in value to £9,850,000, a drop of 
£1,220,000 from the November figure, accord- 
ing to Board of Trade figures published in 
the British press. The total for the year 1950 
increased, however, to £107,000,000 from £86,- 
000,000 in 1949. Exports of these products to 
the United States in December decreased in 
value to £651,000 from £1,185,000 in Novem- 
ber. The reduction is partly due to smaller 
shipments of creosote oil and to a break in 
the continuity of trade in coke-oven benzene. 


Drugs 


ETHIOPIA’S IMPORTS 


Ethiopian imports of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts for the year ended September 10, 1950, 
has a value of E$1,521,150 (1 Ethiopian dol- 
lar = $0.4025, U. S. currency). No previous 
statistics are available, but the Director Gen- 
eral of Medical Services estimated that drug 
imports in the 1945 calendar year were valued 
at approximately $1,212,000, U. S. currency. 


INDONESIA’S IMPORTS 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, one of Indonesia's principal import 
categories, accounted for 888 metric tons, 
valued at 2,660,000 rupiahs (3.80 rupiahs 
US$1) in November 1950. Similar imports in 
March and April 1950 were 611 metric tons 
(2,412,000 guilders) and 394 metric tons 
(2,070,000 guilders), respectively. (The name 
of the guilder has been changed to the rupian 
under the Republic.) 


MENTHOL, CINCHONA, AND OTHER CRUDE- 
Drouc Exports, U. K. 


United Kingdom's oversea-trade statistics 
include the following import categories of 
crude drugs for 1950 (1949 values in paren- 
theses): Menthol, £426,504 (£244,845): drugs, 
raw and simply prepared, £2,762,932 (£1,675,- 
780), which included cinchona bark, £227,292 
(£239,761), and ipecacuanha and other roots, 
£438,246 (£291,681). There were no outship- 
ments of menthol, cinchona, or ipecacuanha, 
but reexports of drugs, raw or simply pre- 
pared, were valued at £489,924 in 1950, com- 
pared with £251,903 in 1949. 


Essential Oils 


EUCALYPTUS-OIL PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Output of eucalyptus oil has advanced con- 
siderably since 1947, when 510 kilograms were 
produced, according to official Brazilian sta- 
tistics. The estimate for 1949 (latest year 
available) was 16,000 kilograms, compared 
with 3,335 in 1948. 


GUATEMALA’S CITRONELLA- AND LEMON- 
GRASS-OIL PRODUCTION May EXPAND 


The essential-oil industry in Guatemala is 
expected to expand. It was stated that 
1,103,000 pounds of citronella oil (Java type) 
and 177,285 pounds of lemongrass oil were 
exported from that country in 1950. 

It is estimated that 1951 citronella-oil ex- 
ports may be approximately 2,000,000 pounds 
and lemongrass-oil shipments, about 400,000 
pounds. There were some 60 cultivator-dis- 
tillers of these grasses in 1950; the number 
probably will increase to 10C in 1951. Late 
January quotations were $4.75 per pound for 
lemongrass oil and $2.80 2 pound for citro- 
nella oil. 


ANALYSES OF GERANIUM, ROSEMARY, AND 
HELICHRYSUM OILS, TANGANYIKA 


Research workers at the Colonial Products 
Advisory Bureau, Imperial Institute, London, 
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reported in “Colonial Plant and Animal 
Products,” 1950, 1, 2 on the chemical, physi- 
cal, and odor analyses of samples of gera- 
nium, rosemary, and helichrysum essential 
oils produced in Tanganyika. 

Two of the three samples of geranium oil 
were produced from the leaves and stalks of 
Pelargonium capitatum. Although some of 
the characteristics differed from those of the 
commercial Algerian and Reunion (Bourbon) 
types, the Bureau, British essential-oil dis- 
tillers, and perfumers believe that the Tan- 
ganyikan samples could compete successfully 
with French colonial oils. 

The sample of rosemary oil differed in some 
respects from the Spanish type and possessed 
a residual odor of rose. British essential- 
oil firms were divided in their views on the 
quality of the oil. 

Wild flowers of Helichrysum kilimanjari 
were used to distill the helichrysum-oil 
sample. There was fair agreement that the 
oil could be used in perfumery because of its 
odor and fixative power. However, the pres- 
ence of aldehydes was noted, although no 
aldehydes had been recorded previously in 
analyses of Helichrysum spp. 

Interested United States firms should ob- 
tain copies of the analyses from the afore- 
mentioned Bureau, as well as samples of the 
respective oils. 


U. K.’s TRADE IN NATURAL OILS 


Natural essential oils imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1950 totaled £5,128,853 
in value compared with 1949 inshipments 
valued at £2,390,465. 

Exports of these products were £594,642 in 
1950 and £469,547 in 1949, whereas re-exports 
were £518,319 and £207,809, respectively. 


Foodstufts 


CEYLON’S TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of tea in Ceylon in 1950 
totaled 306,215,000 pounds, according to of- 
ficial figures, as compared with 298,414,000 
pounds in 1949. (The 1949 figure was sup- 
plied by the Acting Tea Commissioner.) 

Exports of tea in 1950, according to Ceylon 
customs returns, amounted to 298,093,000 
pounds, as against 297,544,000 pounds in 
1949. 

The leading customers for exports and the 
amounts taken were: United Kingdom, 96,- 
200,000 pounds; United States; 42,800,000 
pounds; Australia, 39,000,000 pounds, Egypt, 
22,600,000 pounds; Canada, 21,400,000 
pounds; Union of South Africa, 17,500,000 
pounds; New Zealand, 14,000,000 pounds; and 
Iraq 11,100,000 pounds. These countries took 
89 percent of Ceylon’s tea by weight and 88 
percent by value. 

A comparison of 1950 exports with those 
of 1949 reveals that the United Kingdom re- 
mained the leading market, although it took 
a lesser amount. The lower figure for 1950 
is explained by the fact that shipments of 
tea to Britain got off to a slow start because 
the bulk purchase contract was not signed 
until May. The United States climbed from 
third to second place, and Australia dropped 
from second to third. Canada’s purchases 
increased by nearly 50 percent. 


PROGRESS OF CUBAN 1951 SuGAaR CROP 


The Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
has issued its third regularly scheduled semi- 
mcnthly progress report on the 1951 sugar 
crop as of February 15. 

Of the 152 mills that had officially started 
grinding as of February 15, only 145 were in a 
position to furnish data as to their produc- 
tion of sugar and blackstrap molasses. Al- 
though the sugar yield from cane of the cur- 
rent crop was slightly less than during the like 
period of 1950, production of both sugar and 
blackstrap molasses from 145 mills (1,274,- 
926 short tons of sugar and 56,612,000 gallons 
of molasses) exceeded the 1950 production of 
156 mills (1,212,872 short tons of sugar and 
46,199,000 gallons of molasses). Sugar pro- 
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duction was up 5.12 percent over 1950 and 
production of blackstrap molasses was up 
22.54 percent. The number of gallons of 
blackstrap molasses per bag of sugar, which 
amounts to 325 Spanish pounds, was running 
7.32 gallons per bag, versus 4.33 gallons per 
bag for the same period of last year. 

Some members of the trade do not believe 
the tentative figure of 5,600,000 long Spanish 
tons fixed by the Government for the 1951 
sugar crop is excessive. 


CUBAN POULTRY AND EcGs, 1950 


After a series of misfortunes early in 1950, 
ccmmercial broiler production in Cuba con- 
tinued its upward trend during the year. 
Nevertheless, domestic chickens and eggs 
continued to supply most of Cuban require- 
ments, estimated at 30,000,000 dozen eggs and 
22,000,000 to 23,000,000 fowl in 1950. Im- 
ported baby chicks constituted the backbone 
of the local broiler industry, although there 
was a small local production of chicks by 
ccmmercial hatcheries. 

Cuban imports of poultry products during 
1950 consisted mainly of baby chicks and 
shell eggs (about 1,700,000 chicks and 3,150,- 
000 dozen eggs.) There were, however, sizable 
imports of adult broilers during certain pe- 
riods of the year, as well as smaller imports of 
frozen poultry. Virtually all imported 
poultry products originated in the United 
States. 

Despite current difficulties over the 5-cent 
tax being charged on each baby chick im- 
ported into the country, it is probable that 
commercial broiler production will continue 
to increase in 1951. If efforts to remove the 
tax are unsuccessful, an increase in local 
hatching operations may be expected. Do- 
mestic poultry and egg production will prob- 
ably continue to decline moderately during 
the current year. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Sugar Institute has re- 
ported that the 1950-51 sugar harvest totaled 
95,411 metric tons as of January 31, 1951, 
compared with 55,164 tons on the same date 
a year earlier. Two new Dominican sugar 
mills were in operation and accounted for 
2,440 tons of the 1950-51 crop. The export 
movement totaled 59,503 tons, as compared 
with 39,296 tons on January 31, 1950. During 
January 1951, the sale of 25,000 long tons of 
raw sugar to the British Ministry of Food at 
4.90 cents a pound was announced. This 
amount brings sales to that agency to 125,000 
long tons. The British Ministry has con- 
tracted for an additional 325,000 long tons, 
but the sales price remains to be fixed. 


MExIco’s FOREIGN TRADE IN GRAINS AND 
FEEDS 


The principal characteristic of Mexico's 
foreign trade in grains and feeds during 1950 
was the unusally heavy importation of over 
425,000 metric tons of wheat, the largest since 
1944, when 493,824 tons were imported. This 
quantity compares with importations of 
261,427 tons in 1949 and 267,173 tons in 1948. 
Imports of wheat are expected to continue 
heavy in 1951 in an effort to alleviate the 
current food shortage. Except for negligible 
quantities, the total amount of wheat im- 
ported originated in the United States. 
Foreign trade in corn in 1950 was negligible. 

The second most important grain imported 
into Mexico in 1950 was 3,429 metric tons of 
barley, also originating in the United States. 
Barley is used mainly for malting purposes. 
Imports of barley in 1949 totaled 4,098 tons. 
Imports of 1,670 tons of hulled oats in 1950 
were about the same as in preceding years. 
Malt imports of 12,660 tons in 1950 were 
nearly double 1949 imports but about the 
same as in 1948. 

Rice is Mexico’s most important cereal grain 
export. Shipments to Japan, French West 
Africa, and France of 27,469 tons of milled 
rice in 1950 were about the same as in 1948 
but substantially below exports of 41,218 tons 


in 1949. Despite the poor oats crop in Chi- 
huahua during the summer of 1950, some 
8,700 tons of oats were exported. 

Exports of cottonseed cake and meal have 
been rising rapidly in recent years, keeping 
pace with the increasing production of cotton. 
Exports of this feed totaled 98,705 metric tons 
in 1950, in comparison with 60,580 tons in 
1949. Exports of 18,941 tons of other cake 
and meal were more than double the quan- 
tity exported in 1949. Exports of both bran 
and sesame cake were less than half the 
quantity exported in either 1948 or 1949. 
The United States imports practically all the 
exportable surplus of byproduct feeds. 


INDIA BREAD-GRAIN REQUIREMENTS LARGE 


Production of the summer-grown food- 
grain crops (jowar, bajra, ragi, and corn) in 
1950-51 is estimated roughly at 11,500,000 
long tons. This amount is slightly less than 
the 1949-50 production of 11,711,000 tons. 

The winter-grown food grains, wheat; and 
barley, will be harvested in the next 2 
months, and it is estimated that production 
of these grains will be slightly higher in 
1950-51 than in 1949-50. The 1949-50 com- 
bined production of the two grains was 
8,308,000 tons, whereas, on the basis of crop- 
cutting tests in certain of the main areas, the 
1950-51 production is estimated at 8,464,000 
tons. It is still too early to give a more ac- 
curate estimate. 

Rice production is estimated at 20,053,000 
tons, about 2,720,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year. 

Imports of food grain in 1950, which were 
entirely a Government monopoly, totaled 
about 2,089,000 long tons. Of this quantity 
1,284,000 tons were wheat, 346,000 tons were 
rice, and 351,000 tons millets and milo, 
mostly milo. Australia was the main sup- 
plier of food grains in 1950 the main source 
of wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

India had sharply reduced its food-grain 
imports during 1950 as a result of a self- 
sufficiency drive that stressed “freedom from 
foreign bread.” However, by the end of the 
year it became apparent that as a result of 
floods and drought India could not possibly 
reach its goal of self-sufficiency by March 
1952, and as reserve supplies had been per- 
mitted to decline it began to place orders for 
food grains toward the end of 1950. The 
import requirement for 1951 was placed at 
3,700,000 long tons and has recently been 
revised to 4,000,000 tons. Over and above 
this, India has requested the United States 
Government to release an additional 2,000,- 
000 tons of food grain either as a grant or on 
a long-term credit basis. This would mean 
total 1951 imports of 6,000,000 tons, 1,000,000 
tons to build up depleted reserves and the 
remainder to meet the short food-grain 
supply that has resulted from the low pro- 
duction of rice, pulses, and summer-grown 
food grains. The Government of India has 
set aside sufficient foreign exchange to pur- 
chase 4,000,000 tons but any additional funds 
would create too heavy a drain on the Indian 
economy. 


TEA PROCESSING AND EXPORTATION, 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Because of the ready demand for Mozam- 
bique tea in foreign markets, particularly in 
the United States, tea-processing activities in 
the Colony have been expanded. Official re- 
turns for 1948 showed only 6 tea factories 
with an over-all working capacity of 3,000 
metric tons of tea annually. There are now 
10 tea factories whose annual working capac- 
ity under normal conditions is probably about 
4,000 metric tons of tea. 

In 1950 the United States, Union of South 
Africa, and Portugal continued to be the 
largest single purchasers of Mozambique tea. 
United States purchases of tea in 1950 were 
priced higher than were purchases between 
1945 and 1949. Exports of Mozambique tea 
in 1950, totaling 2,937 metric tons and esti- 
mated at 64,645,743 escudos (1 escudo= 
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$0.03465 U.S. currency), represent the largest 
exports ever recorded in the Colony’s 25-year 
export trade. Exports of tea from Mozam- 
bique to the United States in 1950 are re- 
ported to have totaled 2.183 metric tons 
(4,811,994 pounds) at an estimated value of 
438,736,204 escudos, or about $1,€88,709 at the 
official rate of exchange. 


NORWEGIAN HERRING OIL AND MEAL INDUS- 
TRY Has ReEcorRD YEAR 


The rapid expansion of the Norwegian 
herring oil and meal industry has made it 
possible to dispose of the immense quantity 
of fish landed during the winter herring 
season. During the 1951 season, concluded 
on February 15, 1951, about 462,300 metric 
tons of fish were delivered to the various 
herring oil and meal factories. Theoretically, 
that amount of fish should produce 83,000 
tons of meal and from 35,000 to 40,000 tons 
of oil. 

With a production of 128,000 tons of meal 
and 53,000 tons of oil, 1950 was a record 
year. All of the meal available for export 
(50,000 to 60,000 tons) has been sold. About 
60,000 tons were reserved for use in Norway. 
The best export markets continue to be Great 
Britain and Germany, but United States 
demand is said to be increasing sharply. The 
entire production of herring oil is being 
used in Norway. 


PAKISTAN SUSPENDS EXPORT OF WHEAT 
FOLLOWING DAMAGE BY FLOOD 


At the end of 1949 the Government of 
Pakistan estimated a wheat surplus of be- 
tween 400,000 and 600,000 long tons. Efforts 
were made to find a foreign market for this 
wheat. A sale of 25,000 tons was made to 
Turkey, and eventually 26,000 tons were de- 
livered. In April 1950, negotiations were be- 
gun with India for the sale of 150,000 tons. 
This amount was later increased to 300,000 
tons, but the entire proposal was abandoned 
in July. In June 1950, the Government 
signed an agreement to deliver 100,000 tons 
to Japan, and up to the middle of October 
76,000 tons had been shipped. Japan desired 
an additional 200,000 tons but was allotted 
100,000. In July 1950, an agreement was 
made with Germany for the sale of 125,000 
tons, of which 25,000 tons were shipped. 
Germany had requested a total of 275,000 
tons, including the amount mentioned. 

In September 1950, heavy floods occurred 
in the eastern and southern parts of the 
Punjab and destroyed quantities of wheat 
stored by cultivators in the villages. In the 
middle of October the Government sus- 
pended all exports of wheat until an ap- 
praisal could be made of the extent of the 
damage to stored grain. It was hoped that 
after a survey of the cultivators’ require- 
ments the Government could reach some de- 
cision regarding continued exports and that 
an appraisal could be made of 1950-51 crop 
prospects. Because of the sediment left by 
the floods it was expected that the 1950-51 
crop would reach bumper proportions. At 
the end of the year, Government officials still 
declined to estimate the acreage planted to 
the new wheat crop. It remains to be seen 
if there will be an exportable surplus out of 
the crop to be harvested in the spring of 
1951 and if Pakistan will be able to meet its 
export commitments. 


PANAMA’s CACAO-BEAN INDUSTRY 


During 1950 the largest cacao producer in 
the Republic of Panama produced on its own 
plantation 1,591,552 dry pounds of cacao. 
The company also purchased for export from 
individual growers in Panama 88,197 dry 
pounds, making a total of 1,679,749 dry 
pounds of cacao produced in Panama and ex- 
ported by the firm. This volume figure is 
1,196,352 dry pounds less than the 2,876,101 
dry pounds exported by the company in 1949. 
Reasons given for the production drop were 
that a large proportion of the fall crop was 
lost as a result of the black pod disease and 
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water damage from heavy rains. The com- 
pany shipped 1,402,516 pounds of cacao to 
Panama from its plantations in Costa Rica, 
for drying and exporting. This figure raised 
the company’s exports from the Republic in 
1950 to 3,082,265 dry pounds, 2,920,265 dry 
pounds of which were shipped to United 
States ports and the remaining 162,000 
pounds to Colombia. The volume grown in 
Costa Rica and shipped to Panama for export 
during 1949 was 1,682,647 dry pounds, bring- 
ing the company’s total 1949 exports to 
4,558,748 dry pounds. The corporation’s 
carry-over stocks from the 1950 season 
amounted to 410,963 dry pounds of cacao. 

The combined exports of two Panamanian 
concerns engaged in purchasing cacao beans 
from scattered growers during the calendar 
year 1950, totaled 674,250 dry pounds valued 
at $207,366. Both companies estimated that 
their exports during the coming 1951 crop 
year will be greater as their sources of supply 
are now well-established and they have 
gained experience in the cacao-exporting 
business. 

Estimates for the cacao crop year, or calen- 
dar year 1951, by the principal producing 
company, which is accountable for 90 to 95 
percent of the country’s cacao production, 
place production at 4,000,00 dry pounds 
(from both Panama and Costa Rican plan- 
tations) and purchases at 100,000 dry 
pounds. 


OUTLOOK FOR SWEDEN’S 1951 BrREAD-GRAIN 
Crop 


The 1950 fall seeding of bread grains in 
Sweden was decreased about 13 percent, 
and crop prospects for all bread grains in 
1951 are therefore correspondingly lower 
unless spring goals are attained and grow- 
ing conditions are normal. At the same 
time the Government seems increasingly 
eager to assure the country not only of 
normal supplies but also of emergency 
stocks amounting to about 350,000 tons, as 
compared with 450,000 tons in 1939. Of this 
quantity, about 250,000 tons are expected to 
come from indigenous collections, which 
amount presupposes normal crops. To 
stimulate spring seedings, the Government 
increased basic bread-grain prices by from 
12 to 17 percent in February 1951. The re- 
sult remains to be seen, but, according to 
official sources, there will be room in any 
event for at least normal imports. Delivery 
after September 1 of 40,000 tons of wheat 
from Australia has already been contracted 
under the International Wheat Agreement. 


Leather & Products 


SyriA’s SHOE INDUSTRY SELF-SUFFICIENT 


Syria’s shoe and leather-goods industries 
rely for the most part on local sources for 
raw materials, but some materials must be 
imported for shoes of better grade. Sixty- 
five percent of leather for soles is from local 
sources, 25 percent from Lebanon, and the 
remaining 10 percent from other foreign 
countries. 

Leather output in Syria in 1950 was esti- 
mated as follows: 


Leather treated with chemicals: 
Box leather ___- sq. ft__ 140,000 
Kidskins_- do 80, 000 
Patent leather _.do 15, 000 
Suede leather __ _- , do__.. 90,000 
Sole leather. _- metric tons_. 45 
Box leather for belts, agricultural uses, etc. 
do__. 180 
Leather treated with vegetable compounds 
we... 180 


Syria consumes 95 percent of its shoe pro- 
duction, according to trade estimates, and 
the remaining 5 percent is exported to 
neighboring Arab states. All shoes are made 
by hand. The upper leather of shoes and 
boots is machine-sewn, but the crepe, rubber, 
or leather soles are attached by hand stitch- 
ing. Styles are similar to those of Europe 
and the United States. 





Annual production has been estimated at 
5,000,000 pairs, of which 3,300,000 pairs are of 
European style, 1,400,000 pairs of peasant 
style (slippers), and 300,000 pairs of other 
types, mostly wooden clogs. Syria does not 
ordinarily import shoes and a shortage of 
dollars makes possibilities for future shoe 
imports unlikely. 


RIsING Costs AFFECT CANADA’S 
TANNERIES 

Canada's tanning industry did a smaller 
volume of business in 1950 than in 1949. 
The difference was estimated at about 7 
percent and was believed to be due to a 
comparable decline in output of shoes. The 
shoe-production decline was caused by 
heavy retailer inventories and the reluc- 
tance of retailers and consumers to accept 
the higher shoe prices. The higher shoe 
prices, in turn, were a result of rising costs 
of raw material, labor, and transportation. 


MEXIco’s HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY 

Average quarterly calfskin production in 
Mexico increased 31 percent during 1950 to 
65,000 skins, compared with 49,500 in 1949. 
At the same time, average quarterly output 
of sheep and lamb skins decreased by 29 
percent, from 375,000 skins in 1949 to 267,500 
in 1950. 

All foreign trade in hides and skins in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 was with the United 
States, which supplied only 219 kilograms 
of hides and skins and was quoted as having 
received 123,118 kilograms of fresh cattle 
hides. 


SoutH AFRICA’s SHOE INDUSTRY SEEKS 
METHODS OF OVERCOMING LEATHER 
SHORTAGE 


Shoe manufacturers in the Union of South 
Africa exported about 750,000 pairs of leather 
shoes during 1950, principally to Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, 
and Mozambique. Small shipments went to 
the United Kingdom, Singapore, and Kenya, 
and sample consignments were exported to 
Canada. 

Trade sources and the Government are 
studying methods of overcoming an acute 
shortage of leather, and a meeting was held 
in Pretoria in early February to discuss the 
problem. Tanneries could produce better 
grades of upper leather if exports of hides 
were held to a minimum, and it is hoped that 
some such action may result from the meet- 
ing at Pretoria. 


Machinery 


ITALY’s EXPORTS STABLE 


During the past 3 years, Italy’s machinery 
exports, which constitute over 10 percent of 
its total exports, have shown remarkable 
stability. A rough conversion of 1938 values 
into postwar values shows that Italian ex- 
ports were three times as great in 1950 as in 
1938. 

The accompanying tabulation gives a 
breakdown of Italian machinery exports by 
principal groups in 1938, 1949, and the first 
9 months of 1950, in dollar values: 


Italy’s Exportsof Machines, Apparatus and 
Implements for Art, Trade, and Agricul- 
ture, 1938, 1949, and First 9 Months 1950 


[In thousand dollars] 


Commodities, by principal First 9 
we Prot : 1938 1949 Months 
groups 1950) 
Power machines, traction 
engines, boilers, and 
accessories... . : $1,215 | $4,796 $4, 250 
Machine tools _- 679 | 15,197 9, 750 
Printing, bookbinding, and | } 
paper machines 230 | 2,634 1, 940 
Agricultural machinery and ma 
parts __. ee 333 344 889 
Bakery, pastry, and other 
machinery-.-.....--- 506 | 3,174 1, 660 
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Italy’s Exports of Machines, Apparatus 
and Implements for Art, Trade, and 


Agriculture, 1938, 1949, and First 9 
Months 1950—Continued 
{In thousand dollars] 
firet 
Commodities, by principal 1938 1949 Be 
groups 1950 
Construction, road construc- 
tion, and mining machin- 
ery and parts $899 | $3, 597 $2, 739 
Textile machines 404 19, 856 10, 482 
Sewing machinery and parts 364 4, 626 3, 888 
Typewriters and parts 891 5, 306 3, 541 
Pumps and parts 450 1, 555 852 
Heaters, distillers, stoves, 
and radiators 1,018 2, 565 1, 544 
Implements for agriculture, 
art, and trade 1, 234 4,162 2, 168 
Balls and bearings 1,810 | 12, 865 8, 194 
Cranes and hoisting equip- 
ment 199 4, 038 2, 555 
Electric apparatus N.C. 8 1, 299 7, 559 3, 401 
Machinery and parts, n.e. s 6, 463 | 34, 790 24, 329 


Total 17, 994 |127, 064 82, 182 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN 
ARGENTINA 


Argentine producers completed 57 feature 
motion pictures in 1950, an all-time high. 
Prior to 1950 the most productive year was 
1942, when 52 features are reported to have 
been released. Argentine producers also 
established a record in 1950 in the produc- 
tion of short material. A trade journal 
reports that more than 200 regular news 
reels and 50 travelogues and other docu- 
mentary films were released. The seven 
major Argentine producers completed 34 
features in 1950, compared with 36 in 1949, 
but, production of minor producers in- 
creased from 11 in 1949 to 23 in 1950. A 
producer of 3 or more feature pictures in 
Argentina is traditionally regarded as a 
major producer. Emelco, which produced 
8 feature films, and Sono, which completed 
6 features, were the two largest producers 
in 1950. 

According to the Anuario del Cine Argen- 
tino 1949-50, total capital invested in mo- 
tion-picture production in Argentina in 
1949 was estimated to total 42,000,000 pesos, 
and gross éarnings on this capital were esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 pesos. Earnings of 
Argentine films distributed in the export 
market were estimated at 9,000,000 pesos in 
1949. 


AUSTRALIA DISTRIBUTORS PROMOTE U. S. 
FILMS 


According to an Australian film trade 
journal, 355 full-length feature films were 
released in Australia during the year ended 
June 30, 1950, of which 251 were distributed 
by United States companies; 90 were British 
films; and 14 were from other countries. 
Distributors in cooperation with exhibitors 
have launched several publicity campaigns 
during the past several months to promote 
United States feature pictures. These pub- 
licity campaigns have included department- 
store window displays, beauty contests, dance 
contests, and other contests. 

In line with the lifting of controls on 
theater prices on October 21, 1950, theaters 
in Tasmania raised admission prices for the 
first time since 1926 by an average of 6d. 
for evening performances and 3d. for mat- 
inees. Preliminary figures show that the 
entertainment tax collected by the Com- 
monwealth for the year ended June 30, 
1950, amounted to A£4,697,965. In 1947-48, 
motion pictures contributed about 64 per- 
cent of the total entertainment tax collected 
by the Federal Treasury. (A£1—$2.24.) 
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MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN 
DEN MARK 


During the year April 1949 through March 
1950, the State Film Censor of Denmark re- 
viewed 3,500 films, including 318 first prints 
of feature films; 478 extra copies of features; 
888 trailers; ‘122 short cartoons and comics; 
860 educational, documentary, and news 
reels; 716 advertising shorts, and 118 16-mm. 
films. The only films completely rejected 
were 4 trailers. Cuts deleted a total of 1,500 
meters from first prints of 68 features and 86 
other films. 

Trade sources report a substantial increase 
in first-run releases in Copenhagen theaters 
during the calendar year 1950, when 331 fea- 
tures were released, as against 278 in 1949. 
Of the 331 features, 246, or about 75 percent 
of the total, were United States productions, 
23 were Swedish, 22 British, 14 French, 14 
Danish, 8 German, 2 Italian, and 1 each 
came from Czechoslovakia and Norway. The 
number of releases by country of origin in 
the first-run theaters of Copenhagen is be- 
lieved to be more or less typical of propor- 
tionate exhibitions throughout Denmark. 
The trade estimates that United States fea- 
tures accounted for nearly 60 percent of the 
box-office receipts of first-run features in 
Copenhagen, Danish films over 23 percent, 
British nearly 8 percent, and most of the re- 
maining 9 percent was derived from French 
and Swedish films. Average receipts for 
Danish and Italian productions were reported 
to be higher than in 1949, but the average for 
releases from the United States and other 
countries declined. 

Latest official statistics report a total of 
441 motion-picture theaters operating in 
Denmark, with a total seating capacity esti- 
mated at 139,000. There are 48 theaters in 
Copenhagen. 


CENSORSHIP IN FRANCE 


Preliminary figures of the National Film 
Center reveal that 108 French feature films 
(over 1,300 meters in length) and 234 French 
short films (less than 1,300 meters in length) 
were reviewed by the French censors during 
1950. This compares with 101 French fea- 
tures and 194 short films reviewed in 1949. 
During 1950, 605 imported feature films were 
reviewed by the censors, including 449 fea- 
tures in their original-language versions and 
156 features which had been dubbed into the 
French language. Of these imported fea- 
tures, 231 original-language version films and 
99 dubbed features were United States pro- 
ductions. 

During November and December 1950 and 
January 1951, no United States films were 
rejected or cut in any way by French censors. 
However, exhibitions of two United States 
feature films were restricted to adults. The 
principal criticism of United States films 
concerns the extreme violence portrayed. 
This has frequently been the reason for the 
restriction of showings to adults only. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A total of 4,583 motion-picture theaters are 
reported to be in operation in the United 
Kingdom, with an estimated total seating 
capacity of 4,160,000. About 109 theaters 
have recently closed or changed to stage 
shows. 

Statistics for the first quarter of 1950 re- 
veal that an average of 28,500,000 persons 
attend the motion-picture theaters each 
week. Admission prices in the United King- 
dom range from 3d. in a few theaters to as 
high as 11s. for the best seats in certain Lon- 
don West End theaters. In the average com- 
munity theater, seats are usually from ls. to 
3s. 7d. The usual prices for second-run 
theaters are 9d. to 2s. 9d. (£1—US82.80.) 
The gross income of motion-picture theaters 
during 1950 is estimated to have been £112,- 
000,000, on the basis of an analysis of attend- 
ance and receipts in the first quarter of the 
year. 

Double-feature programs continue in pop- 
ularity. Remarkable success has been made 


by combining popular reissues with a film of 
recent production. There is a general feel- 
ing among film patrons and producers that it 
is the duty of the Government to make films 
for educational and cultural purposes but 
that they should not be placed in entertain- 
ment programs to a great extent. The Cen- 
tral Office of Information makes any instruc- 
tive films that are accepted in the entertain- 
ment theaters. One strong point used to 
induce exhibitors to show these films is that 
the running time is applied toward the 
British quota. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


BELGIUM'S NEEDS INCREASING 


Belgium’s imports of rosin in 1950 totaled 
7,971 metric tons, valued at 66,313,000 francs, 
compared with 5,408 tons in 1949. (One 
Belgian franc=approximately $0.02, U. S. 
currency.) The United States was the chief 
supplier in 1950, as in preceding years ac- 
counting for 6,904 tons (3,511 in 1949). Im- 
ports of turpentine amounted to 3,801 tons, 
compared with 3,048 tons in 1949. The 
United States accounted for 3,417 tons (1,708 
in 1949). 

Portugal supplied 138 tons of rosin in 1950, 
compared with 808 tons in 1949. Imports of 
turpentine from that source also dropped 
sharply in 1950—to 95 tons from 1,305 in 
1949. The decline in imports of Portuguese 
naval stores was due to sharp increases in 
prices, the trade states. 

In 1950, for the first time since liberation, 
219 tons of turpentine were imported from 
the U.S. S. R. 

Belgium’s demand for naval stores in- 
creased in 1950, and the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs estimates that the country’s re- 
quirements in 1951 will be about 8,000 tons 
of rosin and 4,000 tons of turpentine. Some 
trade sources believe that if the price of 
turpentine continues to increase white 
spirits will be used when possible. 


CANADA’S CONSUMPTION INCREASING 


Canada’s consumption of naval stores was 
considerably greater in 1950 than in 1949, re- 
flecting the high level of industrial activity. 
Imports of these products increased and 
would have been even higher if supplies had 
been available. As a result of the world situ- 
ation, there have been delays in deliveries, a 
marked tightening of supplies, rising prices, 
allocations by dealers, and a heavy demand 
from Dominion industries. 

Almost all naval stores continue to be im- 
ported from the United States. Small quan- 
tities of turpentine were received from 
Mexico in 1950 and negligible amounts of 
rosin and pine tar came from Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. 


INDONESIA INCREASES GUM PRODUCTION 


Production of copal gum in Indonesia in 
the third quarter of 1950 increased to 1,691 
metric tons from 1.414 in the second quarter. 
A drop in output occurred, however, in Oc- 
tober and November. Exports of copal to 
the United States in the third quarter de- 
clined to 30 percent of production (608 tons) 
from 50 percent (714 tons) in the second 
quarter. 

Output of gum damar increased in the 
third quarter, and 897 tons were exported, 
compared with 599 in the second quarter. 
Exports went principally to Malaya and the 
Netherlands. The United States continued 
to take only a negligible part of total pro- 
duction; exports to that country amounted 
to 13 tons in the third quarter and 15 tons 
in the second quarter. 


UNITED KINGDOM’sS TRADE IN GUM 


United Kingdom imports of gum acacia 
and gum tragacanth in 1950 (1949 imports 
in parentheses) were: Acacia, £830,940 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Modernization of the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal Proposed 


The Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
in Dortmund, Western Germany, states that 
the Transport Committee of the Bundestag 
(Lower House, Federal Parliament) has re- 
cently been discussing projected repairs and 
improvements of the Dortmund-Ems Canal. 
It is hoped that the Bundestag can make an 
appropriation of 75,000,000 Deutschemarks, 
of which approximately 40,000,000 to 45,000,- 
000 Deutschemarks will be needed for repairs 
alone, and the remainder can be made avail- 
able for improvement in the canal system. 

The canal, which was originally con- 
structed in 1899, has more traffic than any 
other waterway in Germany, except the 
Rhine River. It was originally planned that 
the canal should have a yearly capacity of 
4,600,000 tons of freight, this was reached in 
1931. At present, the canal handles over 
10,000,000 tons yearly, of which 7,600,000 is 
confined to the northern area of the canal 
network. It is expected that canal traffic 
will rise even further in the near future as 
a result of increases in the cost of rail trans- 
portation and because of the rising indus- 
trial production in the area. Because of the 
war and the problems that existed after the 
war, repair work was not possible despite 
the increasing amount of traffic on the canal. 

One of the principal problems is that the 
canal has the narrowest cross section of all 
West German canals. A normal barge having 
a capacity of 1,000 tons has a displacement 
of 244 meters but can only be loaded to 720 
tons average as the canal is unable to take 
more than a displacement of 2 meters. In- 
asmuch, however, as the present project only 
envisages about 30,000,000 Deutschemarks for 
improvements in the canal, and this money 
must be spread out over a period of years, it 
seems unlikely that very much will be done 
in this direction for the time being. 


New South Wales Imposes 
Rationing of Power and Gas 


On February 6, the New South Wales, 
Australia, Cabinet imposed rationing of elec- 
tricity and gas. Industrial use of power 
from the State’s interconnected electricity 
system was prohibited for Fridays and Mon- 
days (except for public utilities and food 
processing). 

Factories are permitted to operate on the 
other 3 days of the workweek at the 30 
percent reduction in electric-power con- 
sumption which has been in effect for the 
past 2 months. Factories are not to be al- 
lowed to consume electric power for overtime 
work, however, if their consumption exceeds 
the amount they used during the 4 days of 
the week ended December 16,1950. Further- 
more, manufacturing plants will continue 
to be subject to electricity black-outs, which 
heretofore have caused much loss of time in 
production. 

Steam and electric rail services are cur- 
tailed to save coal and electricity through 
reduction in the frequency of passenger serv- 
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ice between business centers and elimination 
of some trains to tourist points. Lighting 
on railway premises is reduced and severe 
restrictions are in effect on the use of elec- 
tricity in office buildings and homes and for 
advertising and sports. Gas may be used in 
homes for cooking only during certain 
periods of the day. 

The Premier of New South Wales, in an- 
nouncing the imposition of the restrictions, 
said that they were necessary in view of the 
20 percent cut in coal consumption imposed 
by the Joint Coal Board on February 5. 
(The Joint Coal Board was set up by agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth and New 
South Wales Governments in 1947 to exercise 
certain control over the production, distri- 
bution, and use of coal from the New South 
Wales mines.) 

Restriction on the use of power and gas 
results from the decision of the Central 
Council of the Miners’ Federation to stage 
weekly coal stoppages in protest against the 
award which the Coal Industry Tribunal 
made on December 20, 1950. 


Test Flights to Cairo 
With BOAC Comets 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
Cairo, was expected to start making test 
flights London-Rome-Cairo with its Comet 
jet transport aircraft toward the end of 
February, according to information supplied 
by BOAC. The flights will be made monthly 
or more frequently and will be for the 
purpose of familiarizing crews, study me- 
teorological conditions and landing charac- 
teristics under various temperatures and cli- 
matic conditions. The aircraft will carry a 
great deal of technical testing equipment 
and will at the same time carry company 
personnel and equipment required for the 
establishment of permanent Comet service. 
No revenue cargo or passengers will be car- 
ried on these test flights. 

Later this spring, the test flights will be 
extended to Karachi, later to Calcutta, and 
eventually to Australia. 

BOAC states that it hopes to establish reg- 
ular Comet commercial service to Cairo and 
perhaps to the Far East by the end of 1951. 


Danube-Oder Canal Proposed 


The Secretary General of the Danube-Oder 
Canal Co. at a recent meeting in Brunn, 
Czechoslovakia, discussed the preliminary 
work in connection with the proposed Dan- 
ube-Oder Canal, it has been reported in the 
Austrian press. The intention is to connect 
the Oder and the Danube with a 300-kilo- 
meter canal between Cosel and Bratislava. 
It is estimated that prospective traffic for 
movement through the canal will amount to 
approximately 12,000,000 tons yearly. The 
importance of the canal would lie in the fact 
that it would provide cheap transportation 
for Swedish ore and Polish coal destined to 
Czechoslovakia and other Danubian States. 
At the present time, the transport cost of iron 
ore from Sweden to Czechoslovakia exceeds 
the cost of the ore. The report emphasized 
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the importance of starting in the near future 
at least that part of the work between the 
Oder River and the Czechoslovakian indus- 
try center, Oderburg—Mahrisch-Ostrau. 


Zanzibar-Comoro Islands 
Air Service Inaugurated 


The recent inauguration by Air France of 
a once-monthly air schedule between Tan- 
anarive, Madagascar, Moroni in the Comoro 
archipelago, and Zanzibar, the United States 
Consulate at Mombasa reports. Junkers 52s 
will fly the new route. The service is de- 
signed to provide rapid and regular, even if 
infrequent, communication between the 
Comoro Islands and Zanzibar where there is 
a sizable Comorian population. The same 
service will, of course, also provide an addi- 
tional link with Madagascar to the south. 
If the service proves to be popular it is likely 
to be increased in frequency. 


Curtailed Train Services in 
Great Britain 


The Railway Executive of Great Britain 
announced on February 7, 1951, that, effec- 
tive February 12, 1951, additional train serv- 
ice would be suspended. This recent reduc- 
tion brings the total number of trains 
suspended up to 3,000 since the British 
Government's coal-saving campaign began. 

The number of trains eliminated in the 
Southern Region affected by this latest cut 
are as follows: 873 Sunday trains and 73 
weekday trains. No segregation of Sunday 
and weekday service in the other areas was 
made. The total number of trains elimi- 
nated in those areas are as follows: Midland 
Region, 284; Western Region, 198; Eastern 
Region, 160; Scotland, 240. 

No excursion trains will run from now 
until Easter or for the duration of the coal 
shortage except those connected with fixed 
events such as race meetings and soccer 
games, or those involved in definite commit- 
ments already existing with organizations to 
provide excursion trains. 

A simultaneous announcement was made 
by the London Transport Executive to the 
effect that railway (underground), streetcar, 
and trolley-bus services would be reduced as 
a further step in economizing fuel. Ten per- 
cent of the services in question are affected 
but peak-hour traffic will not suffer. 


Electric Supply of Morocco 
Will Benefit by New Plants 


Statistics just released in a publication of 
Energie Electrique du Maroc, Casablanca, 
French Morocco, indicate that on February 
1, 1951, the installed capacities of the coun- 
try’s thermal and hydroelectric power sta- 
tions totaled 65,000 kilowatts and 120,000 
kilowatts, respectively. 

A new Diesel plant at Fes is scheduled for 
completion at the end of 1951 or the begin- 
ning of 1952. Two steam plants are under 
construction. One, which is scheduled for 
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completion late this year or early in 1952, will 
be at Oujda and will replace the Diesel plant 
now in service; and the other will be at 
Roches Noires—South. An additional in- 
stallation of 60,000 kilowatts is proposed to 
be added later. 

Two new hydroelectric plants are now un- 
der construction—one at Afourer with an ul- 
timate installed capacity of 90,000 kilowatts, 
and the other at Bin-el-Ouidane, which will 
have an installed capacity of 120,000 kilo- 
watts. It is expected that the plant at 
Afourer will be in service sometime in 1953, 
and the first groups at Bin-el-Ouidane some- 
time in 1954 or 1955, or possibly as late as 
1956. 

Until the new thermal plants at Fes, 
Oujda, and Roches Noires are in service, re- 
curring power shortages are expected to oc- 
cur in Morocco, especially in the Casablanca 
area. After the completion of Roches 
Noires in 1952, however, it is expected that 
the power supply will be able to keep pace 
with the demand and, upon completion of 
all the installations now under construction, 
Morocco will have an installed capacity suf- 
ficient to supply approximately 400,000,000 
kilowatt-hours from thermal stations and 
about 800,000,000 kilowatt-hours from hy- 
droelectric stations (in a normal year), as 
against an estimated requirement of approx- 
imately 750,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1955. 
By way of comparison, 1950 power produc- 
tion, which was provisionally estimated at 
245,000,000 kilowatt-hours thermal and 
250,000,000 kilowatt-hours hydroelectric was 
insufficient to meet the demand. 

Power Officials plan that electricity will 
be exported later to Algeria. 


Opening of New Laotian Radio 
Station Announced 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Kingdom of Laos, French Indochina, states 
that the government will soon open a sta- 
tion of the Radiodiffusion Nationale du 
Laos, which will broadcast on a frequency 
of 7215 kilocycles, on the 4l-meter band, 
with 1 kilowatt of power. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs requests 
that specialized journals and other inter- 
ested publications be informed of the fol- 
lowing (daily) broadcasting schedule on 
Greenwich mean time: 23:00-1:00; 3:00- 
4:00; and 11:00—15:30. 


Brazilian Railway 
Developments, 1950 


The railway connection between south- 
ern and northern Brazil was established in 
April 1950 and officially inaugurated in No- 
vember. The junction of Rio de Janeiro, 
Belo Horizonte and Sao Salvador is made by 
a 2,278-kilometer track, of which 640 kilo- 
meters is wide-gage and the remainder, nar- 
row gage. The trip takes approximately 
3 days. 

One of the principal projects being car- 
ried out in Rio Grande do Sul by the Trans- 
port Ministry, in cooperation with the State 
administration, is the direct rail connection 
between Porto Alegre and Passo Fundo, re- 
ducing the present rail distance by more 
than 300 kilometers. Other improvements 
include the construction of the section at 
Pedras Altas (100 kilometers) on the Bage- 
Rio Grande line, the section at Joao Rodri- 
gues on the Porto Alegre-Santa Maria line, 
the Pelotas-Cangucu Railway (70 kilometers) 
already concluded, 100 kilometers of track 
between Bento Concalves and Vacaria, and 
between Sao Luiz and Cerro Largo to be com- 
pleted during the year. Construction of the 
Salto Grande do Jucuf Dam and the thermo- 
electric power plant of Dandiota, which will 
supply power for the electrification of the 
State railway, was started in 1950. 

Electrification of the Sorocabana Railway 
line between Ipero and Tatui was completed 
in March. With this stretch of 20 kilome- 
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ters, electrified lines of the Sorocabana total 
260 kilometers. 

The Central do Brazil Railway is endeavor- 
ing to improve its services by replacement of 
old equipment, such as track, and the in- 
stallation of additional rolling stock. The 
purchase of new equipment is expected to 
be financed by a bond issue of 2,000,000,- 
000 cruzeiros, to be expended at the rate 
of 500,000,000 cruzeiros annually from 1951- 
55. The Central do Brazil Railway is operat- 
ing its new streamliners, comprising stain- 
less-steel coaches of American manufacture, 
between Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Belo Horizonte. The present electrification 
of this line’s tracks between Volta Redonda 
and Bara do Pirai permitting direct traffic 
of electric trains between Rio and Volta 
Redonda, will solve a difficult transport prob- 
lem by providing faster and cheaper ship- 
ping of Volta Redonda’s steel products to 
consumer markets. 

In the Sao Paulo area, important develop- 
ments during the year included the comple- 
tion of the electrification of the double 
track between Sao Paulo and Jundiai, grant- 
ing of an Export-Import Bank credit of 
nearly $11,000,000 to the Paulista Railway, 
and conclusion of arrangements for building 
the Santos-Sao Paulo oil pipeline, which 
will relieve pressure on the overburdened rail 
facilities. 

During the year, two railways which had 
been owned and built by British capital, 
the Great Western of Brazil and the Leo- 
poldina Railway, were acquired by the 
Brazilian Government. 

The Brazilian Congress passed a law at 
the end of the year which provides for fi- 
nancing the plan to reequip the railways 
through a National Railway Fund. Funds 
will be obtained from various taxes and 
supplied by budgetary appropriations. 

One of the most serious limiting factors to 
the further economic progress and develop- 
ment of Brazil is the inadequacy of the 
country’s railways, and this is bound to re- 
main the case until new services are built 
and existing ones brought up to date. The 
problem of fuel supply is, of course, closely 
linked with this condition. 


New State Tax To Benefit 
Brazil’s Electrification Plan 


Beginning January 1, 1951, law No. 1211, 
dated December 29, 1950, became effective in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, and, 
in accordance therewith, a surtax of 10 per- 
cent will be collected on all present State 
taxes (excluding export duties). The moneys 
so collected will be used to build up the State 
Electrification Fund proposed to finance the 
second step of the State Electrification Plan. 

With the creation of this tax, Comiss&o 
Estadual de Energia Elétrica hopes that the 
financial uncertainties which have delayed 
progress on the Electrification Plan will be 
relieved. 


Danish Railway Notes 


The State Railways’ 1950 traffic volume in- 
creased in comparison with that of 1949. 
Fares and rates were raised in May 1950 in 
order to reduce the operational deficit. The 
loss in the financial year 1949-50 was 68,000,- 
000 crowns, and in 1950-51, it is estimated 
between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 crowns. 

The State Railways’ financial prospects for 
1951 appear extremely gloomy. Fuel prices 
are increasing, wages will increase in the near 
future, and it may not be politically feasible 
to carry through a further general increase 
of rates and fares. 

For the private railways, all of which are 
subsidized by various public bodies, develop- 
ments parallel those of the State Railways. 
They nearly all run at a considerable loss, 
and a trend of increasing reluctance on the 
part of the subsidizing public bodies to con- 
tinue subsidization asserts itself. Several of 


these railways succumbed to truck competi- 
tion, and this development is likely to con- 
tinue. Some of them may enjoy a comeback 
if it becomes necessary to resume large-scale 
production of lignite and peat, and if simul- 
taneously reduced availability of liquid 
motor fuel curtails truck traffic. 

There is a possibility that the total public 
railway subsidy in 1951 may increase to a 
level beyond all prior experience. It appears 
that all attempts to procure a balance on 
railway operations have been abandoned and 
the burden of subsidization on all taxpayers 
will continue. 


British Radi»-Receiving 
Licenses Exceeded 12,000,000 
in 1950 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has 
announced that at the end of December 1950, 
a total of 11,769,463 radio-receiving licenses 
and 577,854 television-receiving licenses had 
been issued in Great Britain. Of the grand 
total (12,347,317), England (excluding Mon- 
mouthshire) had a total of 10,422,345 licenses 
which included 575,279 for television receiv- 
ing. Wales and Monmouthshire had a total 
of 600,234 licenses, of which 2,561 represented 
television-receiving licenses. Of the total of 
1,120,968 receiving licenses issued to Scot- 
land, however, only 12 were for television- 
receiving, whereas Northern Ireland was 
issued only 2 television-receiving licenses out 
of the total of 203,770 licenses issued in 1950. 


Egyptian Firm Building 
Sewage System in Mecca 


The Minister of Finance of Saudi Arabia 
has signed a contract with the Egyptian 
United Engineering Co. for the construction 
of a sewage system in Mecca, the cost of 
which will approximate $1,800,000. Work on 
the project is now under way. 


Scandinavian Airways 
Establishes Service to 


Brazil and Chile 


On February 15, 1951, the Scandinavian 
Airways System (SAS) inaugurated a new 
route between Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
Santiago, Chile. The regular flight between 
these two South American cities will be 
direct, without any intermediate stops, and 
reportedly will take 8 hours and 55 minutes. 
The entire route, from Stockholm to Santi- 
ago, however, will take some 47 hours, with 
planes leaving Stockholm at 3:00 p. m., 
Greenwich mean time, on Thursday and ar- 
riving at Santiago at 2:20 p. m., G. m. t., 
the following Saturday. Scheduled services 
will be on a fortnightly basis, with SAS’s 
DC-6 planes arriving every other Saturday 
at 10:20 a. m. and departing the following 
day at 2:00 p. m. local time. The inaugural 
flight of February 15 and the two succeed- 
ing flights were to be irregular, the initial 
flight including stops at the Argentine cities 
of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Mendoza. 
The first regular flight was scheduled to 
arrive at Santiago on March 31 and depart 
on April 1. 


British Recommend New 
Seating Arrangements in 
Civil Aircraft 


During the recent public inquiry into the 
British European Airways’ DC-3 accident last 
October, the design supervisor of the Air 
Registration Board stated that the United 
Kingdom delegation at the I. C. A. O. air- 
worthiness division conference in Montreal 
in March would make two recommendations 
concerning seating arrangements in civil air- 
craft. First, it would recommend that pas- 
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senger seats should face toward the rear of 
the aircraft; alternatively, it would recom- 
mend that seats facing forward should be 
48 inches apart. The second recommenda- 
tion was that seats should have a built-in 
strength 50 percent greater than present 
requirements. 

British interest in the question of seating 
arrangements has been heightened by the 
extremely high fatality rate in the major 
civil aircraft accidents in the United King- 
dom during 1950 and by the crash of an RAF 
transport in Africa last December in which 
four crew members were killed, whereas the 
passengers (in backward-facing seats) were 
relatively uninjured. 


Pakistan Railways To Have 
Modern Passenger Cars 


The Press Information Department of the 
Government of Pakistan, on February 3, 1951, 
released a statement that the Ministry of 
Communications, Government of Pakistan, 
had recently accepted an offer from the 
Groupe Francais for the manufacture and 
supply of 121 new all-steel, lightweight, 
broad-gage bogie carriages (passenger cars) 
and 113 new meter-gage passenger cars of 
similar material for the North Western 
Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway, 
respectively. 

These cars will be built in France and will 
be of the most up-to-date types, and in 
modern semitubular design in which the 
body and the underframe of each Car are 
integral. 


Civil-Aviation Developments 
In Australia 


During the past 3 months, civil-aviation 
developments in Australia included the re- 
arrangement of South Australian air services 
following the opening of a new airport at 
Leigh Creek coal field and the inclusion of 
Mt. Elba as a stopping place on the Adelaide- 
Darwin run. Guinea Airways now operates 
a three-times-weekly service from Adelaide 
to Woomera rocket range via Whyalla and 
will also operate in the near future to Leigh 
Creek. 

Trans-Australia Airlines now calls at Leigh 
Creek on its Adelaide-Darwin service and 
has discontinued its operations to Woomera. 

Australian National Airways conducted a 
survey flight from Melbourne, Victoria, to 
Christchurch, New Zealand, on December 21, 
1950. The company hopes to begin regularly 
scheduled flights over this route in the near 
future. Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. also 
conducted charter flights between these 
points during the Christmas holidays. 

The Acting Manager of the Kingsford 
Smith airport (Sydney) announced that 
during the calendar year 1950 the number of 
air passengers transported totaled 793,000, 
an average of more than 2,000 passengers per 
day. The oversea terminal of the same air- 
port reported 23,813 incoming and 18,389 
outgoing passengers during the same period. 


Rail Traffic in Japan 
Shows Increase 


Freight carried by the Japanese Govern- 
ment railway system averaged 10,000,000 tons 
monthly in 1950, roughly equal to the 
monthly average attained in 1949. Despite 
the fact that this figure was about 80 percent 
greater than the monthly average in the 
years 1932-36, which are taken as the basic 
index years for industrial production, the 
year-end demand for freight space surpassed 
current availabilities. It had been estimated 
in June that the National Railway system 
then had an idle surplus of about 6,000 
freight cars in its total of 108,071. Addi- 
tional demands imposed by sharply increased 
domestic and foreign traffic, however, in addi- 
tion to the fact that the number of service- 
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able cars had fallen by year’s end to a total 
of about 97,000, led to a definite freight-car 
shortage during the latter part of 1950. 

It was estimated by transportation offi- 
cials that at least 1,500,000 tons of supplies 
were awaiting transportation in freight yards 
in December, and warehouse facilities at the 
leading ports were strained as a result of 
the sluggish movement of import shipments 
to inland destinations. A small additional 
number of freight cars were shifted to criti- 
cal port areas late in 1950, but railway offi- 
cials declared that several thousand new 
freight cars, which the National Railways 
could not now purchase because of budgetary 
limitations, would be required if current 
traffic demands continued. 


Mexico Increases Imports of 
Natural Gas From U. S. 


In 1950 Mexico imported 23,684,212 thou- 
sand cubic feet of natural gas from the 
United States. This represented an increase 
of 7,108,622 thousand cubic feet over 1949, 
when 16,575,570 thousand cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas were imported. 


Yugoslavia-Greece Resume 
Telecommunication and 
Postal Services 


An agreement for the resumption of tele- 
communications between Greece and Yugo- 
slavia has recently been signed, according 
to announcements by the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Communications of 
Greece. 

Two telephone circuits will be established 
as soon as possible, according to the Min- 
istry of Communications. It is hoped that 
the initial link between Salonika, Gevgeli, 
and Skopia can be completed within a month 
and that these circuits can later be extended 
to Athens and Belgrade. It is planned to 
operate one teletype and two telephone 
channels through these circuits. An effort 
will be made to establish soon an auxiliary 
radiotelegraph between Athens and Belgrade. 

These temporary measures will be aug- 
mented as quickly as it is possible to divert 
from internal to international use some 
high-frequency (Carrier System) telecom- 
munication equipment already in Greece or 
on order. It is planned that the permanent 
system will consist of three high-frequency 
telephone channels and six medium-fre- 
quency telegraph channels between Athens- 
Salonika-Belgrade. 

The direct exchange of postal pouches 
under established international procedures 
was expected to begin as soon as railway 
transportation was resumed between the 
two countries. 

Before World War II there was a direct 
exchange of postal pouches through all rail- 
way lines connecting Greece and Yugoslavia, 
and telecommunication contacts consisted 
of: 

(1) Two Baudot high-frequency telegraph 
services, one Athens-Belgrade and the other 
Salonika-Belgrade. 

(2) One Morse telegraph line Salonika- 
Skopia. 

(3) Four high-frequency telephone chan- 
nels as follows: 

(a) Athens-Berlin via Yugoslavia; 

(b) Athens-Belgrade; 

(c) Salonika-Belgrade; and 

(d) Salonika-Skopia. 

(4) Two natural telephone circuits, one 
Salonika-Belgrade and the other, Salonika- 
Florina-Monastir. 


Opening of the Rio Grande 
City-Camargo Pontoon Bridge 


A new pontoon bridge connecting Rio 
Grande City, Tex., with Camargo, Tamau- 
lipas, Mexico, was opened for traffic at 8:00 
a. m., February 25. There are now four ve- 





hicular bridges serving the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley at the following border points (names 
of United States towns are given first): 
Brownsville-Matamoros, Hidalgo-Reynosa, 
Roma-Ciudad Aleman (all are suspension 
bridges) and Rio Grande City-Camargo (pon- 
toon bridge). There are also two ferry-boat 
services—one between Thayer (Tex.) and 
Rio Rico (Mexico) and the other between 
Los Ebanos (Tex.) and San Miguel de Ca- 
margo (Mexico). These international cross- 
ings serve about 150 miles of border area 
which has some 260,000 inhabitants on the 
United States side and about 170,000 on the 
Mexican side. In addition to these potential 
border crossings, there is a large volume of 
traffic to and from interior points in both 
countries. 

As indicated earlier, construction of the 
pontoon bridge started in September 1950, 
when its owner, the Rio Grande Bridge Co., 
of Rio Grande City, Tex., announced that it 
would be open early in November 1950, on 
an 8-hour daily schedule. The fact that 
they later wished to extend it to 16 hours 
daily and had to wait for the corresponding 
permits from both Governments seems to 
account for the delay in its opening. The 
bridge is now in service from 8:00 a. m. to 
midnight, 7 days a week. 


Ireland’s Power Generation 
Shows Increase in 1949-50 


Ireland's Electricity Supply Board an- 
nounces that for the year ended March 31, 
1950, a total of 791,893,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity were generated. This was an in- 
crease of 10.4 percent over 1949 when 708,- 
550,000 kilowatt-hours were generated. More 
than one-third of the energy was used by 
domestic users and almost another third by 
industry. 

During the same period 2,083 miles of power 
lines were strung in connection with the 
country’s rural electrification program con- 
necting 13,688 new customers. 


Recent Pipeline Developments 
in Canada 


The Alberta Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board announced on January 
25 that Alberta’s natural gas would not be 
exported at this time. The decision holds in 
abeyance but does not irrevocably prevent 
construction of gas pipelines from Alberta 
to the west coast. In fact, the Board's de- 
cision is considered as a recommendation to 
continue the application for export permits 
in the case of five companies with briefs 
now before the Board. 

Oil-pipeline operations continue to ex- 
pand. The Interprovincial Pipe Line is now 
filled with oil and in operation, its full 
length, from Edmonton to Superior, Wis. 
The line is expected ultimately to deliver a 
volume of 55,000 barrels per day and has 
already cut the cost of gasoline in the Prairie 
Provinces. Discussion is reported of a pipe- 
line to bring Alberta crude from Edmonton 
to Montreal, Canada’s largest refining center, 
which has a capacity of 143,000 barrels per 
day, presently supplied by imported Vene- 
zuelan and Arabian crude. This project, 
however, has not yet reached the planning 
stage. 

The new 18-inch, 236-mile long crude-oil 
pipeline between Portland, Me., and Mon- 
treal, Canada, is now in operation. It paral- 
lels the original 12-inch line built in 1941. 
The new line is capable of delivering 3,500,000 
imperial gallons of crude a day, and the two 
lines have a combined capacity of 4,345,000 
gallonsa day. The line is operated in Canada 
by the Montreal Pipeline Company, Ltd., 
which is owned by the four refineries utiliz- 
ing the oil in Montreal. In the United States, 
the line is operated by the Portland Pipeline 
Corporation. It is reported that the new line 
will eliminate the necessity for expensive 
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1951 St. Erik’s Fair To Be 
Largest Yet Held 


The 1951 St. Erik’s International Trade 
Fair at Stockholm, Sweden, will be held from 
August 25 through September 9, reports the 
U.S. Embassy in that city. This year’s event 
will be the ninth since its inception. In 
October 1950 the Fair was admitted as a 
member of the Union des Foires Interna- 
tionales, Paris, France (organized in 1924 to 
coordinate, guide, and regulate member trade 
fairs). St. Erik’s is the twenty-sixth 
member of the Union. 

The total area of this Fair is 102,000 square 
meters (1 square meter = 10.7639 square feet), 
of which 36,800 square meters are indoors. 
This indoor space is made up of 13,800 square 
meters in three permanent exhibition halls, 
three semipermanent halls comprising 11,009 
square meters, and two temporary canvas- 
tent halls with a total of 12,000 square 
meters. 

About 2,000 exhibitors are expected to 
participate in this event as compared with 
the 1,784 last year. Exhibits will be grouped 
according to the following traditional com- 
modity classifications: Iron, Steel, Metals, 
Machinery; Heating, Sanitation; Electricity, 
Radio; Scientific Instruments; Fire Protec- 
tion; Building Materials; Wood Products; 
Colors, Varnishes, Oils; Wallpaper; Boats, 
Canoes; Transportation, Automobiles, Motors; 
Special-Line Articles; Cartons, Packing; 
Paper, Bookbinding; Toys; Basket Making, 
Brush Making; Hunting Accessories and 
Fishing Tackle; Sporting Goods; Glassware, 
Chinaware, Household equipment; Luggage 
and Handbags; Hides and Furs; Clothing; 
Textiles and Fancy Goods; Shoes, Leather, 
and Rubber Goods; Jewelry; Chemicals, 
Pharmaceuttfcals; Food, Beverages, and 
Tobacco; Inventions; Handicraft and 
Furniture. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned com- 
modity displays, the following countries will 
have exhibits in national pavilions: Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Western Germany, Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 
The United Kingdom and Denmark will be 
represented in the commodity groupings, and 
a number of other countries may also partici- 
pate. Although the United States is not 
participating directly, several firms from this 
country are expected to be represented by 
their Swedish agents. 

The management estimates this year’s at- 
tendance at 375,000 persons as compared with 
353,000 in 1950. 

Persons desiring to participate in this event 
will find it helpful to communicate in ad- 
vance with either the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or directly with the St. 
Erik’s Fair, Inc., Stockholm 26, Sweden. 


Forest and Lumber Show To Be 
First of Its Kind in France 
The first International Forest and Lumber 


Exhibition ever to be held in France will 
take place in Lyon from September 23 to 
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October 7, 1951, under the auspices of the 
Comité d’Organisation de l’Exposition Inter- 
nationale du Bois, a private organization. 
It is receiving financial assistance from the 
city of Lyon, the Lyon Chamber of Com- 
merce, and industries and trade groups in 
the area. The purpose of this Exhibition is 
to promote trade in all industries using wood 
and its byproducts and those manufacturing 
wood-working equipment of all kinds. 

The ground floor of the Main Hall and 
other permanent buildings of the Lyon In- 
ternational Trade Fair will be used as the 
site for this exposition. These buildings 
contain many closed stands measuring 172 
square feet each. The total exhibit space 
available at the Fair site is 743,000 square 
feet indoors and 500,000 square feet outdoors. 
The cost of 2 weeks’ rental is $103 for an 
enclosed stand of 172 square feet, $6.25 per 
square meter (10.7639 square feet) for un- 
partitioned covered space, and $1 per square 
meter for outdoor space. In addition to 
rental costs, there is a charge of 8 percent 
on cost of space, plus insurance charges. 
About 1,100 French exhibitors are expected 
to participate, as well as many from Sweden, 
Switzerland, Norway, Western Germany, 
Canada, and several South American coun- 
tries. 

Forest products and those of associated 
industries will be on display, arranged in 
11 general classifications, as follows: 

Standing Forests (a miniature forest with 
all commercial French trees represented) ; 


List of Fairs and Exhibitions 


1951 dates 
Mar. 31—Apr. 9 







Logging and Sawing; Lumber Trading; Lum- 
ber Consumer-Industries and Wood Working 
Crafts; Furniture Industries; Carpentry and 
Joinery; Associated Industries (exhibits of 
varnishes, glues, and hardware); Wood-work- 
ing Machinery and Equipment; Research and 
Dendrology; Treatment and Protection of 
Wood; and an International Village of 
Wooden Houses from different countries with 
the various national furnitures and interiors. 

The French Government is granting a 
waiver of import duties on foreign exhibits 
destined for this exposition. Also, the French 
National Railways is granting a 50 percent 
reduction in freight charges for such ex- 
hibits from ports of entry to Lyon, which 
are later returned abroad. Postings of bonds 
are not required. In addition, foreign par- 
ticipants may sell, duty-free, up to 25,000 
francs (about $70) for each square meter 
of space occupied at the Fair Grounds, of 
materials imported in connection with the 
exposition. Hence, an exhibitor occupying 
100 square meters could sell $7,000 worth 
of his exhibit after the Fair. The maximum 
duty-free allowance under this scheme is 
$70,000. 

Prospective participants in the exposition 
should submit an application for space either 
directly to the Comité d’Organisation de 
l’Exposition Internationale du Bois, Rue Me- 
nestrier, Lyon, France, or to the office of the 
Commercial Counselor, French Embassy, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ae ee International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 


eee Royal Netherlands Industries Fair (International), Utrecht, Nether- 
lands. 
Pe ey ee International Automobile Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 


pS ra “France Comes to You” Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 

pS eee International Motorcycle and Cyclemotor Exhibition, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

latices stains International Sports and Camping Goods Exhibition, Paris, France. 

We hain dcwnGae Finnish Industrial Fair, Helsinki, Finland. 

Pe ee ee Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland. 

RG. FP keccseanceas International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 

ee Fair-Exposition, Le Havre, France. 

Pe | ee International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfort, Germany. 

Apr. 20-29 


many. 
Apr. 21—May 6 


Apr. 28—May 6 
Apr. 28—-May 14 


betaine eens International Photo and Motion Picture Exhibition, Cologne, Ger- 


i copnasichigauid International Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 
ee er enn. International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 
eacceibetnacete International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 
Liakpiasdane International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 


Apr. 28-May 20_-_-_--- International Textile Exhibition, Lille, France. 


Apr. 29—May 8 
Apr. 30—May 11 
May 1-5 


bet de cantar German Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hanover, Germany. 
Le aaeniaes British Industries Fair, London and Birmingham, England. 

leak anastedetuiteianeliecenaie st Irish Industries Fair, Dublin, Ireland. 

hc cranebaeteall International Modern Architecture and Modern Decorative and Indus- 


trial Arts Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 
ere International Sample Fair, Valencia, Spain. 


Medbii tear anerernmiaeeh Swedish Industries Fair, Goteburg, Sweden. 
eae. » Portuguese Industries Fair, Lisbon, Portugal.' 


eee Annual Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition (International), 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


May 20—June 3 


hiesiceueibiouianh International Trade Fair, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


SE Ce dccccetcames “France Comes to You” Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
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1951 dates 


Oe World Trade Fair, San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A.’ 

May 24—June 1______-.-_- International Packaging Industry Exposition, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. 

May 27—June 31__-__---_ International Craft Industries Exhibition and Congress, Vienna, 
Austria. 


May 28—June 8 
May 30—June 9 


a International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
atsciiasietpialtints Machinery and Machine Tools Exhibition 
dam, Netherlands. 


(International), Rotter- 


fa International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exposition, Lugano, Switzer- 
land. 
ol, Antique Dealers Fair and Exhibition, London, England. 
0 International Food Exposition, Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 
BO International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 
a International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France. 
Rg International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
June 15—July 1--_----- International Aeronautical Show, Paris, France. 
June 17-July 3-..-.... Japanese Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A.' 
June 23—July 8... . ._- International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 
June 24—-July 8... -_- International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 
July 3—Aug. 12____- --- International Building Construction Exhibition, Hanover, Germany. 
July 27—Aug. 5...._---- International Trade Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 
CS ee International Trade Fair, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 
Aug. 20-Sept. 10____-_-. International Cinematographic Art Exhibition, Venice, Italy. 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20._____- International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
Aug. 24-Sept. 2__.__-_- International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
Aug. 26-Sept. 9..._.__- St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, Stockholm, Sweden. 
en International Machine-Tool Exhibition, Faris, France. 
Be Meee ciitecs sv coceieeresanes International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 
SEG PM ctatene deena International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany. 
eee Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 
eee International Industries Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 
Se sadaae tia athiaincsieniguainistaies Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
RS. PINs eset ns eoresdnbes wes International Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. 
| ee aoe Textile and Apparels Fair, Cologne, Germany. 
Sy WER occ oniean ow International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 
a ene Sixth International Instrument Conference and Exhibit, Houston, 
Tex., U. S. A. 
Bs: Biss cise oem ewn International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Sept. 14-23__.....__-. . International Leather Exposition, Paris, France.’ 
8 eee International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 
Ee International Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
Sept. 15—-Oct. 1__..___- International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 
0 Household and Ironwares Fair, Cologne, Germany. 


Sept. 22-Oct. 7._.-.-.- International Motion Picture and Photographic Technique Exposi- 


tion, Turin, Italy. 


Sept. 23-Oct. 7-__...._. International Forest and Lumber Exhibition, Lyon, France. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 4.....__- International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition, London, England. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 7... - International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 14__._._._.__ International Trade Fair, Lugano, Switzerland. 
SN dleag tistaicntan sean mesa International Nautical Exposition, Paris, France. 
September *............ International Fashion Festival, Venice, Italy. 
| eee Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, Belgium. 
a Scottish Industries Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Oct. 6-21... _- iiaeneiel International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 
Re aries iesisiestececicsen National Metal Exposition & Congress (International), Detroit, Mich., 
U. S. A. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 4........- International Cycle and Motor Cycle Exposition, Frankfort, Germany. 
_ A International Automobile Exhibition, Paris, France. 
ae International Bottling Materials and Related Industries Exhibition, 
Paris, France. 
SE a tana chtersipediecetouaves International Electrical Appliance Exhibition, Bologna, Italy. 
ET oe ee International Hosiery and Knitting Machinery Exhibition, Leicester, 
England. 
October 17-27________- Internatonal Motor Exhibition, London, England. 
October or November International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, 
England. 
SS Cycle and Motorcycle Show, London, England. 
Be eee - International Leather Industries Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 
November *............ Industrial and Agricultural Fair, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
Se Gener Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, 
- 24.0. & A. 
ee International Cycle and Motorcycle Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 
1952 dates 
Mar. 22—Apr. 6._._.___- International Trade Fair, Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 
Apr. 26-May 11._.._..- International Trade Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 
ee International Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 
a ae International Automobile Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
ere International Exposition of Communications, Munich, Germany. 
ig, a International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
Fall 


. Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 


‘Recent additions. 
* Exact dates not yet available. 
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stockpiling of crude oil over the winter. 
However, tankers will continue to supply 
some of the crude coming from Venezuela, 
the Middle East, and the United States. 


Lebanon Improves Its Roads 


The Government of Lebanon has engaged 
in 74 road-improvement projects during the 
past 3 years. None of these are classified 
as improvements of a strategic nature, most 
of the work being confined to the construc- 
tion of feeder roads and the repaving of 
existing highways. Much of this program 
has been in the nature of work relief. The 
more important projects are as follows: 

1. To Cedars of Bcharre from Tripoli and 
Chekka.—The three changes in this area are 
made by the asphalting, generally in idolite 


asphalt, of the links Ehden-Becharre; Beit 
Mounzer-Kousba, 4 kilometers of curve 
straightening; and Zghorta-Ras Kifa. The 


aim in this case of course is to make the 
winter ski resort at the Cedars more readily 


accessible to tourists from Beirut and 
Tripoli. 
2. Tell Kalakh-Koussair——The only im- 


proved earth road worthy of mention is the 
new road opened between Tell Kalakh on the 
Tripoli-Homs highway and the Bekaa valley 
at Koussair. If this road is paved it will be 
one of the most important roads in the 
Bekaa, as it will afford easy access to Tripoli 
from the northern section of the valley. 

3. Rayak Area.—Two asphalt links near 
the air base at Rayak in the Bekaa valley are 
worthy of note: Rayak-Raite and Rayak to 
Sarghine. 

4. Bikfaya Area.—The road system around 
the resort town of Bikfaya, due east of Beirut 
in Mount Lebanon, has been improved in 
the interest of the summer resort trade. 
Major links include: Bikfaya-Dhour Choueir; 
Bikfaya-Btoghrine-Khonchara; Khonchara- 
Kfar Akab before Beskinta. 

5. Hammana Area.—The mountain resort 
town of Hammana has been the center of a 
small system of improvements in order to 
make this region accessible to the tourist 
trade. This center is in the valley just north 
of the Beirut-Damascus road at Sofar. Roads 
asphalted in this area include: Falougha- 
Komage and Salima bridge near Baabdate. 

6. Jezzine Area.—A road is being developed 
over the plateau southward from Beit-el- 
Dine, the old capital of Lebanon, to the 
plateau town of Jezzine. Part of this has 
been asphalted and the rest has been pre- 
pared for asphalt in 1951. An idolite asphalt 
segment was also added on the road between 
Jezzine and Sidon from Jezzine to Roum. 


Iraq Petroleum Co. Airfield 
Controlled by Government 


The Ministry of Communications and 
Works of Iraq has requested the Council of 
Ministers to take charge of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. landing field at H3, which is located 
on the Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline route about 
50 kilometers north of Rutbah in the gen- 
eral direction of the Iraq-Jordan border, 
states a local press release. The landing field 
had been practically abandoned with the 
suspension of oil flow to Haifa in May 1948. 
The Council of Ministers reportedly has 
placed control of the airfield under the Di- 
rectorate General of Civil Aviation, which 
will be responsible for maintenance of the 
field and the establishment of a meteoro- 
logical office to facilitate civil-aviation oper- 
ations. 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Country 


Unit quoted | Type of exchange 


1948 
(an- 
nual 
Argentina Peso Basie (1) 
Preferential : (‘) 
Free Market_____- (1) 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 42. 
Legal Free 
Curb 78 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 18.7 
Chile Peso do 31. 
Banking market 43. 
Provisional com- 
mercial.‘ 
Special commer- 
cial. 
Free market 59. 6 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic - 
Exchange certifi- *&=. 
cate. 
Free market ee 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled ; 5 
Uncontrolled _. 6. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (of- | 13. 
ficial). } 
| Free } 18. 
Honduras Lempira |} Official : 2 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 
Basic = 
Curb | 6. ¢ 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
[D.'0 
Free ! 
Peru ; So Official 6 
Exchange certifi- 
cate. | 
Free | 13 
Salvador Colon do : 2 
Uruguay Peso Controlled l 
Commercial free : 
U neontrolled-non- 2. 
‘ trade. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled - - 3. 
Free 3 


) 


42 


. 12 


4a 


10 
10 


. 67 


60 
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05 | 


04 
86 
00 


. 50 


. OS 


+O 


. 90 


03 | 


non 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


verage rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
1949 Jan mate 
(an- (1951) Rate | equivalent | Date (1951) 
nual) “a in U.S. 
currency 
(1) 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Feb. 22. 
(1) 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(‘) 14. 02 14. 05 . 0712 Do. 
42. 42 2 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Feb. 28. 
3111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 175.00 | 166.00 . 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 Do. 
31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 | Jan. 30. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
; 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
50.00 | 50.00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 71.17 70. 50 . 0141 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 | . 5102 | Feb. 28. 
3.00 | 2. 92 2. 58 | . 3876 Do. 
: = *3. 25 2.70 | . 3704 Do. 
5. 67 | 5. 67 | 5. 67 | 1764 | Feb. 20. 
7.91 | 8.66 | 8.25 | - 1212 | Do. 
13. 50 | 715.15] 15.15 | . 0660 Jan. 20. 
17. 63 18.09 | 18.06 | . 0553 Do. 
2. 04 2.02 | 2.02 -4950 | Feb. 28. 
88. 65 8.65 | 8.65 . 1156 | Mar. 8. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Jan. 30. 
97.00 | 7.00 | . 1429 | Do. 
7.14 6.90 6.90 | . 1449 | Do. 
6.00 | . 1667 | Mar. 5. 
9. 00 -1111 | Do. 
19. 00 | . 0526 Do. 
116. 50 | ast 2, ae ectome 
17.78 | 14.95 | 14.95 | .0669 | Jan. 30. 
| | 
18. 46 | 15.00 | 15.00 . 0667 | Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Feb. 28. 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
122.45 2.45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2.01 1.89 . 5291 | Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3.35 | Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 








1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

? New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

) Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

4 Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

‘Established July 25, 1950 

‘January through June; September, November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

’ New rate established Dee. 1, 1950 

‘Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949 

* New rate established Nov. 9, 1950 

0 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. 
notes, 

Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 
Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 

1949 includes October, November, and December quo- 
tations. 

*Rate for December 1950. 


See explanatory 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are 
either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate 
widely and vary substantially from those above. Sever- 
al countries also allow special rates to be applied to some 
transactions either directly or through barter or private 
compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic, or free market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Author- 
ed nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected 
at the free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 
1949, there were four rates in effect; ordinary (4.23), pref- 


April 2, 1951 


erential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from 
approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in 
June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was 
modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, preferential A (3.73), 
preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction A and B (estab- 
lished initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, 
respectively, and consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 
in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) 
was abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Rrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate. 

Costa Pica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied tosuch transactions. Nontrade transactions not 
eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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52. Italy—Ing. Giorgio Contegiacomo 
(manufacturers’ agent), 9 Via Cibrario, 
Turin, wishes to act as agent for musical in- 
struments, musical editions, optical instru- 
ments and supplies, photographic instru- 
ments and supplies, radios, and television 
sets and supplies. 

53. Netherlands—M. W. De Jong (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 40 Watteaustraat, Amster- 
dam, seeks agency for gum rosin, cotton and 
rayon piece goods, and weaving yarns. Sub- 
ject reports that he was formerly an importer 
and sales manager for Indonesian firms and 
would now like to represent United States 
exporters wishing to extend their business 
to Indonesia. 

54. Netherlands—P. Kuipers Textiel-Im- 
port-Export (manufacturer’s agent), 35 M. H. 
Trompstraat, Amsterdam-W., seeks agency 
for cotton and rayon materials for making 
shirts and pajamas. 

55. Union of South Africa—H. L. Hompes 
& Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ representa- 
tive), 34 Quebec House, Smal Street, Jo- 
hannesburg, seeks agency from manufac- 
turers’ or convertors only for the following 
textiles: Rayon gabardines, rayon tropicals, 
cambrics, percales, poplins, rayon dress ma- 
terials, blue prints, denims, piece goods, and 
towels. 

56. Union of South Africa—J. H. Vivian 
& Co. Ltd. (mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers), Corner Market and Kruger Streets, 
Johannesburg, is interested in acquiring sales 
agencies for American labor-saving mining 








Ecuador .—‘‘Essential’”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. “Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curbrate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effected rate 8.00). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An official mar- 
ket with 2rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported: the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the Para- 
guayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 4.98; 
preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade trans- 
actions were eflected at the preferential B rate. Taxes 
of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, prefer- 
ential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, since 
Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior to Nov. 7, 
1949, imports had been paid for at the official rate (3.12 
guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate ranging from 
10-20 percent above the official, depending upon the 
essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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machinery, aS well as types of coal-mining 
machinery which might be adapted to gold 
mining. 


Foreign Visitors 


57. Australia—Charles J. Wilson, repre- 
senting C. J. Wilson Proprietary Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 275 
Brunswick Street, Fitzroy, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in latest techniques of mass production 
of men’s outerwear, as well as machinery used 
for such manufacture. Scheduled to arrive 
April 18, via New York City, for a visit of 
4 weeks. United States address: % Lewis 
Invisible Stitch Machine Co., 129-131 West 
Twenty-second Street, New York, N. Y., or 
(April 19 to May 8) Commodore Hotel, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, possibly 
Detroit and Chicago. 

58. Belgium—Albert De Spiegeleire, repre- 
senting Storesco Société Coopérative (im- 
porter, agent), 49-51 Galeries du Commerce, 
Brussels, is interested in establishing direct 
contacts with canners and packers of food- 
stuffs, especially canned fish, fruits, fruit 
juices, and dried fruits; also, desires infor- 
mation concerning buying and sales organi- 
zation of chain and department stores in 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
March 28, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 4 weeks. United States address: Hotel 
Drake, 440 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(March 28 to April 4 and April 23-25); Hotel 
Knickerbocker, 163 East Walton, Chicago, 
Ill. (April 5-9); Hotel St. Francis, Powell 
and Geary, San Francisco, Calif. (April 11-— 
17); and Hotel Baltimore, 501 South Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. (April 17-23). 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and possibly Pittsburgh. 

59. Belgium—Victor Delferriere, represent- 
ing Sarma S. A. (importer and retailer of 
all commodities sold in department stores), 
13-15 rue Neuve, Brussels, is interested in 
sundries, especially hardware and glassware. 
Scheduled to arrive March 28, via New York 
City, for a visit of about 4 weeks. United 
States address: Hotel Drake, 440 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (March 28 to April 4 
and April 23-25); Hotel Knickerbocker, 163 
East Walton, Chicago, Ill. (April 5-9); Hotel 
St. Francis, Powell and Geary, San Francisco, 
Calif. (April 11-17); and Hotel Baltimore, 
501 South Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(April 17-23). Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and possibly 
Pittsburgh. 

60. Denmark—B. Gormsen, representing 
Emulsion A/S (manufacturer and exporter 
of emulsifiers), Raadhuspladsen 16, Copen- 
hagen, is interested in contacting American 
importers of emulsifying agents, scientific 
and medical instruments, and articles of ap- 
plied art; exporters of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals; and firms desiring to appoint a 
buying agent for Scandinavian products. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-March, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. United 
States address: ~% Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, Inc., RCA Building West, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

61. Egypt—M. Rosenberg, representing M. 
Rosenberg & Co. (commission merchant), 27 
Soliman Pasha Street, Cairo, is interested 
in all kinds of paper, pulp, lumber, teztiles, 
and railway equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
early in April, via New York City, for a visit 
of 5 weeks. United States address: % Trade- 
way International Corporation, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Washington. 

62. England—Harold Compton Hutchings, 
representing G. F. Hutchings & Co. Ltd., 
Portland Square, Bristol 2, is interested in 
exporting women’s high-grade shoes. 
Scheduled to arrive April 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 or 3 weeks. United 
States address: ™% British Boot and Shoe 
Export Corporation, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
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York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Boston. 

63. Malaya, Federation of—J. Crichton 
Mathison (rubber planter), Bukit Paloh 
Estate, Paloh, Johore, is interested in visiting 
large rubber factories, and desires to discuss 
the Malayan rubber industry with American 
businessmen. Scheduled to arrive April 11, 
via Los Angeles, for a month's visit. United 
States address: “% Natural Rubber Bureau, 
1631 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, Salinas (Calif.), San 
Francisco, Denver, Chicago, Akron, Washing- 
ton, New York, and Boston. 

(World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable.) 

64. Union of South Africa—P. W. Olds, rep- 
resenting Springbok Safaris (Pty.) Ltd., 29 
Leyds Street, Johannesburg, is interested in 
promoting tourist traffic in Africa and in 
establishing personal contacts with Ameri- 
can travel agencies; also, desires information 
on tourist agency techniques. Scheduled to 
arrive April 3, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. United States address: % States 
Marine Corporation, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Union of South Africa—David I. Ya- 
witz, representing William J. Montgomery 
(Pty.) Ltd., 56 Kruis Street, Johannesburg, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for all types 
of tertiles. Scheduled to arrive March 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 10 weeks. 
United States address: “% Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

66. Wales—Felix Lowbury, representing 
Lionite Specialities Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 64 Collingdon Road, West Dock, 
Cardiff, is interested in exporting optical 
goods (spectacle cases), stationers’ sundries 
(steel pens, drawing pens, file mechanisms, 
pencil sharpeners), fancy goods (metal- 
framed mirrors and jewel boxes), and chemi- 
cal building materials (cement waterproof- 
ers and hardeners). Scheduled to arrive 
March 11, via New York City, for a visit of 
6 or 7 weeks. United States address: 
“% American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
New Orleans. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers — 
Colombia. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Portugal. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Swit- 
zerland. 

Canneries—India. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Spain. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Cork and Cork-Product Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Spain. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Nicaragua. 

Electric-Power Companies—French West 
Indies and French Guiana. 

Electric-Power Companies—Rhodesia. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Denmark. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Egypt. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—French 
West Indies. 

Ink Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Lighting-Fixture Manufacturers—Colom- 
bia. 

Lighting-Fixture Manufacturers—Peru. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
France. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Sweden. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Oxygen and Acetylene Gas Manufacturers— 
Italy. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Australia. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Argentina. 





The International Invest- 
ment Position of the U. S. 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Net Creditor Position Increased 


In All Areas 


For the 1947-49 period as a whole 
United States investments in all the 
areas specified in the accompanying 
table increased by a larger amount than 
United States liabilities. By area, the 
most striking change in the period was 
for the ERP countries, where net United 
States investments rose by $5,700,- 
000,000 from a net debtor position of 
$1,300,000,000 at the end of 1946 to a 
net creditor position of $4,400,000,000 
by the end of 1949. The largest factor 
in this development was net United 
States Government lending of $5,100,- 
000,000 and an addition of about $350.- 
000,000 to United States direct invest- 
ments, coupled with a reduction of about 
$300,000,000 in ERP countries’ assets in 
the United States (excluding gold). 

The countries of Western Europe, 
especially the United Kingdom, were 
most seriously affected by the balance- 
of-payments crisis of 1947 and suffered 
a net loss of about $1,000,000,000 of dol- 
lar assets in that year despite very large 
United States loans. Although the dol- 
lar assets of these countries increased 
somewhat in 1948 and 1949 this was 
achieved largely by the sale to the 
United States of about $1,200,000,000 in 
gold. Starting with the last quarter of 
1949 there was a remarkable recovery in 
the gold and dollar reserve position of 
ERP countries, notably the United 
Kingdom, so that by the end of 1950 
some of these countries were in a posi- 
tion to be much less dependent on 
United States aid. 

The increase of $1,900,000,000 in 
United States investments in the Latin 
American Republics in the 1947-49 
period was based very largely on a high 
level of direct-investment capital out- 
flows in those years, particularly for 
petroleum development. There was also 
a considerable expansion of short-term 
credit. Latin American investments in 
the United States underwent only mod- 
erate fluctuations, although gold sales 
to the United States in the period 
amounted to about $850,000,000, refiect- 
ing the balance-of-payments deficits of 
some Latin American countries, partic- 
ularly Argentina and Mexico. Latin 
American countries were also in a strong 
position in 1950 and made moderate 
gains in gold and dollar reserves. 

A third group of countries in which 
there was a very large change in the net 
investment position of the United States 
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was the Middle- and Far-Eastern coun- 
tries and Africa, which are combined in 
the accompanying table under “Other 
foreign countries.” For these countries 
there was an increase in United States 
investments of nearly $700,000,000, based 
almost entirely on direct investments in 
the petroleum industry, combined with a 
decrease of about $400,000,000 in United 
States assets held by these countries. 
China and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines liquidated a substantial part of 
their short-term dollar assets in the 
1947-49 period and in addition there were 
very large sales of gold to the United 
States by the Union of South Africa in 
those years. Several countries in the 
Far East, notably Japan, Indonesia, and 
the Republic of the Philippines added 
considerably to their dollar reserves in 
1950 as United States expenditures in 
that area for raw materials and in con- 
nection with the United Nations move 
against aggression in Korea rose sharply. 
Most of the investment in the ERP de- 
pendencies shown in the table was in 
petroleum enterprises located in the 
Middle East. 


In the case of Canada, there was an 
increase in the net creditor position of 
the United States of about $450,000,000 
in 1947-49. The most important cate- 
gory of United States investments in 
Canada is direct investments, and these 
increased regularly in these years, pri- 
marily through the reinvestment of 
earnings. Another large category is 
Canadian bonds payable in United States 
dollars; United States holdings of these 
securities were reduced in 1947 as 
Canada continued a large-scale redemp- 
tion program and rose in 1948 and 1949 
as the stringency of dollar reserves in- 
terrupted this program and necessitated 
new borrowing. Canada’s short-term in- 
vestments in the United States were re- 
duced in 1947 when that country de- 
veloped a balance-of-payments deficit 
with the United States, but were rebuilt 
in 1948 and 1949 as these deficits were 
reduced. Canada was able to make very 
large additions to its United States dol- 
lar assets in 1950, approximately $600,- 
000,000, although a part of the increase 
resulted from somewhat speculative 
American investments in Canadian se- 
curities prior to the appreciation of the 
Canadian dollar. 

Changes in United States investments 
in European countries, other than the 
ERP countries, were relatively minor in 
the period 1947-49, the major develop- 
ment being net United States Govern- 
ment loan disbursements of about $70,- 
000,000. These countries liquidated a 
large part of their short-term dollar 
assets in 1948 and 1949 and most of them 
continued to reduce these assets in 1950. 

In the case of the International Insti- 
tutions, chiefly the International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, United 
States investments consist of the United 
States subscriptions to the capital funds 
of these institutions and subsequent pur- 
chases of International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development bonds 
sold in the United States market. Fluc- 
tuations in the dollar assets of these in- 
Stitutions represent these subscriptions 
by the United States and other countries 
and disbursements out of these funds to 
various member countries. 
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(£599,347); tragacanth, £720,878 (£353,178). 
During the same periods reexports were: 
Acacia and tragacanth combined, £400,728 in 
1950, compared with £268,639 in 1949. 


Paints & Pigments 


GREEK PRODUCTION, 1950 


Production of red lead and litharge in 
Greece in 1950 declined 26 percent and 9 
percent, respectively, from 1949 totals. Out- 
put of litharge was 398 tons, valued at 
$256,902, whereas production of red lead 
amounted to 267 tons, worth $174,953. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION HIGH 


Production of inorganic pigments in Japan 
reached a postwar peak of 2,340 metric tons 
in November 1950. This figure was an in- 
crease of 244 tons over that in October 1950 
and 824 tons over the 1949 monthly average. 
Zinc oxide accounted for 958 tons and litho- 
pone for 383. 


Tobacco 


EGYPTIAN TOBACCO MARKET IN 1950 


Despite the existence of a large and old- 
fashioned cigarette-manufacturing industry 
in Egypt, the growing of tobacco has been 
prohibited by law since 1890. As a conse- 
quence, leaf tobacco is imported annually and 
constitutes the largest single item in Egypt’s 
customs revenue. The quantity of leaf 
tobacco and tobacco products imported in 
1950 totaled 13,394 metric tons, a slight de- 
crease as compared with the record total of 
14,072 tons in 1949. The 1938-39 average was 
6,109 tons. Imports of leaf tobacco alone, 
which is used in the cigarette-manufacturing 
industry, amounted to 12,348 tons, as com- 
pared with 12,965 tons in 1949 and the 1938— 
39 average of only 5,332 tons. 

Turkey was the leading supplier of leaf 
tobacco to Egypt in 1949 and 1950 sending 
4,134 tons in the former year and 4,102 tons 
in the latter. The United States ranked sec- 
ond in 1950, with 1,765 tons, and Greece 
ranked third, with 1,319 tons. In 1949, 
Greece was second with 1,948 tons and the 
United States third with 1,716 tons. 

Before World War II Japan was Egypt’s 
main source of leaf tobacco, mainly because 
Japanese leaf produces a relatively greater 
number of cigarettes per pound. In 1939 it 
supplied 28 percent of total imports. In 1950 
there were no arrivals of leaf from Japan, 
and the comparatively small imports, 132 
metric tons, were from old stocks available 
in the Egyptian bonded warehouses. Not 
only are a number of cigarette manufac- 
turers hostile to Japanese leaf, because it 
encourages competition in the industry, but 
the Egyptian Government is opposed to its 
use because it is of light texture and lessens 
import duties. 

Imports from the United States in 1950 
accounted for about 14 percent of the total, 
which consisted roughly of about 68 percent 
flue-cured, 29 percent burley, and 3 percent 
Kentucky. As in 1949, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment did not allocate dollars to the Egyptian 
cigarette industry to buy leaf in the United 
States. Manufacturers therefore had to fend 
for themselves, and dollars were made avail- 
able to them mainly through barter deals in 
cotton involving third countries. This sys- 
tem necessitated, however, the payment of a 
premium amounting to about 12 percent 
above the official quotation of the dollar. 
The net result was that although the indus- 
try would have liked to obtain larger quan- 
tities of United States leaf, it found the sub- 
stitutes supplied by Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
and India satisfactory, particularly as there 
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Tanganyika Proposes 
Extension of East 
African Railways 


In its sessions of February 7 and 8, 1951, 
the Legislative Council of Tanganyika passed 
legislation approving the expenditure of 
£750,000 (£1—US$2.80) for the extension of 
the East African Railways to Lumesule Juu, 
a point approximately 60 miles from the 
junction with the Southern Province west- 
ward toward Lake Nyasa. This legislation 
includes the guaranty jointly with the Over- 
seas Food Corporation to the East African 
Railways and Harbors against net loss in 
the operation of the port of Mtwara and the 
railway from Mtwara to Lumesule Juu for a 
period of 10 years, subject to review at the 
expiration of that period. The enabling leg- 
islation includes the statement that “it is 
the intention of the Tanganyika Government 
by all means at its disposal to accelerate the 
development of the Southern Province with 
the aim of increasing the potential exports 
and imports of the region which would move 
via the Mtwara route to an aggregate of 
140,000 tons by 1960 excluding Overseas 
Food Corporation traffic.” 

To implement this intention the Govern- 
ment is willing to undertake substantial 
capital expenditure on basic services such as 
roads and water supplies and on the pro- 
vision of additional administrative and agri- 
cultural staff, marketing schemes and incen- 
tives to promote higher production through- 
out the area. The Government and the High 
Commission also intend to insure that the 
railway is used to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable. This will be achieved by the con- 
struction of feeder roads, enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation for licensing road 
services, encouragement of well-organized 
road-transport facilities, and the adoption 
of “an appropriate railway tariff.” 

It is intended to build a connecting road 
between the new railhead at Lumesule Juu 
and the Masai-Tunduru road. The exten- 
sion of the railway is regarded as the first 
stage of a rail route through the Songea 
district to Lake Nyasa. Efforts will be made 
to obtain the recognition of Mtwara as a 
berth port by the Conference Lines as soon 
as the facilities are available for use. 





were no currency restrictions involved in 
their importation. Before World War II im- 
ports from these three countries were negli- 
gible, amounting in 1939 to only 47 tons. 

Imports of cigarettes in 1950 showed a 
further decrease, as compared with preceding 
years, a reflection not only of the progress 
made by the local manufacturing industry, 
which now produces all types of cigarettes, 
but also the protection afforded it by the 
high customs duties applied on manufac- 
tured tobacco. 

Imports of cigarettes in 1950 totaled 514 
metric tons, as compared with 971 tons in 
1949. The United Kingdom supplied 419 
tons, the United States 92, and other coun- 
tries 3. 

As for leaf, no dollars were allocated by 
the Egyptian Exchange Control for the pur- 
chase of cigarettes from the United States, 
but local importers were able to procure im- 
port licenses to cover United States cig- 
arettes, payable with dollars obtained in 
third countries, mainly through barter deals. 





Production of iodine in Japan reached a 
peak of 13,455 kilograms in November 1950. 
Export demands far exceed output. 
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damage and the loss of a considerable num- 
ber of lives. Many roads, some bridges, and 
power and water systems and installations 
were damaged or destroyed, and many com- 
munities were isolated. Over-all wholesale 
and retail trade was slow. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Production of crude petroleum was main- 
tained at a high level in February. The 
average of 1,649,423 barrels a day for the 
week ended February 26 was only slightly 
below the all-time record. As a result of 





unemployment of the miners and general 
economic paralysis in the El Callao district, 
the Government decided to expropriate the 
Canadian-controlled Guayana Mines, Ltd., 
which had been compelled to suspend opera- 
tions in August 1950, because of continued 
unprofitable operations. The Government 
emphasized that its action was not intended 
to create a precedent and did not constitute 
a change in the basic economic policy of the 
Government, which is to favor private enter- 
prise. A Government commission was ap- 
pointed to decide on the final price to be 
paid the owners. 

The National Economic Council gave lim- 
ited approval to the proposal of a Portuguese 
promoter to construct wheat-flour mills and 
recommended that the projected mills sup- 
ply flour of present quality at prices equal 
to the landed price of imported flour, and 
that no Government protection or assistance 
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Notes on Insurance in Italy 


[Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade] 


The governmental agency charged with supervision of the operations of insurance 
companies in Italy is the Private Insurance Branch, Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
Ministero Del’Industria e del Commercio). 
Authorization to engage in the insurance business must be obtained from this Ministry. 
The basic insurance law is decree-law No. 966 of April 29, 1923, with subsequent 
This law, with implementing regulations, provides for statutory deposits, 
minimum capital requirements, and reserve investment requirements. 

in 1949 the number of insurance companies authorized to operate in Italy was 130, 
of which 94 were Italian and 36 were foreign. 
same number as in 1940; there were 34 foreign companies in 1948 and 33 in 1940, 
The general tendency in the Italian insurance business appears, over the past 25 years 
or so, to have been one of concentration and absorption of the smaller companies by 
For example, in 1923 there were 214 insurance companies operating in 
Italy, of which 149 were Italian and 65 foreign. 

Premium income of insurance companies operating in Italy in 1949 was reported 
(20,000,000,000 life 
Premium income in 1948 totaled 53,000,000,000 lire (16,000,000,000 life and 37,000,- 
000,000 nonlife) , and in 1940, 2,800,000,000 (1,300,000,000 life and 1,500,000,000 nonlife) . 
According to reports from Italian insurance circles, although increases in premium 
income have shown great progress in adjusting to the depreciation of the lire, they have 
not kept pace with the increases in operating expenses. 
in 1948 were reported by one source to have been about 40 times those of 1940. In 
comparison, 1948 fire premium income was reported to have been about 24 times as 
great as that in 1940; life was 10 times as large as the 1940 income; marine, 18 times; 


Private, 


Life insurance in force totaled 289,462,000,000 lire at the end of 1948, as compared 
Competing with private insurers in the field 
of life insurance is a semiautonomous Government entity known as the Instituto Nazionale 
delle Assicurazioni (National Insurance Institute). 
in 1912 for the purpose of monopolizing the business of life insurance. 
idea of monopoly was abandoned, although legislation was enacted requiring other life 
insurance companies to cede to the Institute a share of each policy sold. 
income of the Institute in 1948 was reported to have been 8,910,117,000 lire, about 
90 percent of this total representing income from policies sold in the first instance by 
At the end of 1948, the Institute had issued almost 5,000,000 policies, 
representing life insurance in force of 161,295,000,000 lire, and had assets totaling 


The compulsory social insurance system now in force in Italy is comprehensive in 
Contributions have been estimated to amount to about 36 percent of the pay 
of the average industrial worker (23 percent for salaried employees), and are borne 
This program is administered through a number of 
autonomous Government institutes, functioning under the general supervision of the 
Italian Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. 

Sickness insurance is administered by the National Institute for Sickness Insurance 
(Instituto Nazionale per l’Assicurazione contro le Malattie) and is compulsory for all 
Old age and survivors’, unemployment, and nonoccupational disability in- 
surance are administered by the National Institute for Social Security (Instituto Nazionale 
della Previdenza Sociale) ; this Institute also administers compulsory tuberculosis in- 
surance, family allowances, and marriage and birth benefits for part-time industrial 
Unemployment insurance coverage was extended during 1949 to include agri- 
Insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases is 
administered by the National Workmen’s Compensation Institute (Instituto Nazionale 
per l’Assicurazione contro gli Infortuni sul Lavoro). 


Italy has entered into a number of bilaterial social security agreements with other 
countries designed to facilitate migration of workers and to assure fair treatment of 
emigrants with respect to social insurance and assistance. 
cluded with France and Belgium in 1948 and with Switzerland in 1949. 
with other countries are reported to be under consideration. 


In 1948 there were 118 companies, the 


and 50.000,000,000 nonlife). 


For example, operating costs 


The Institute was originally set up 
In 1923, the 


Premium 
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Such agreements were con- 
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be given now or in future that would lead 
to an increase in flour prices. In a press 
interview, the Minister of Development stated 
that the policy of freedom of industry and 
commerce would be continued and that the 
Government would not restrict foreign in- 
vestments. The Minister was quoted as say- 
ing that obstacles would not be placed in 
the way of foreign investments and that it 
was the policy of the Government to encour- 
age investments which would establish new 
industries. This statement was construed 
to be in answer to pressure from local indus- 
trialists against establishment of competing 
industrial enterprises by foreign capital. 

The Government decreed an additional 
57,517,382.85 bolivars (1 bolivar=approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency) to the budget 
for the current fiscal year for port and air- 
port construction, irrigation and river con- 
trol, the extraordinary highway construction 
program, intensifying the hospital construc- 
tion program, and for the State Railway 
Administration. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE PROTECTION 


To give protection to the national fish- 
canning industry the Government imposed 
substantial duty increases, effective on March 
1, 1951, on dried, salted, salt-preserved, and 
sacked fish, and on fish products except dried, 
salted, salt-preserved, or smoked. In accord- 
ance with a long-established precedent, im- 
port licenses were imposed on potatoes for 
the period February 1 to July 30, 1951. Meat 
importers protested the ban on imports of 
all noncanned meats including poultry and 
proposed as an alternative an increase in 
customs duties, together with the obligation 
that poultry importers purchase all local 
fowls offered the trade. The proposal was 
combatted by cattlemen, who in emergency 
session insisted that all fresh and frozen 
meats be banned from the Venezuelan 
market until all local beef was sold. Poultry 
raisers desire a ban on the importation of live 
birds and an increase in import duties on 
frozen poultry and eggs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rains caused floods destructive to agricul- 
ture and cattle and had deleterious effects 
on the potato, bean, and fruit crops. On 
the other hand, these rains advanced land 
preparation for the principal field crops, and 
many pastures are now in excellent condi- 
tion. Basing their claims on the poor 
harvest this season, cotton spinners agitated 
for a higher quota of cotton from the United 
States. A cotton division Was organized in 
the Ministry of Agriculture with the avowed 
object of making Venezuela self-sufficient in 
cotton. Plans under discussion ranged from 
an additional 40,000 acres for the 1950-51 
crop to an annual acreage increase of 12,000 
acres for 5 years. The estimated cost of this 
expansion is 15,000,000 bolivars, largely for 
machinery and pest control. Although the 
Venezuelan Government closed the Colom- 
bian border to live cattle imports in January, 
it granted authorization for the importation 
of Colombian fighting bulls for use in the 
bull ring at Maracay, which is in the central 
milkshed. 

FINANCE 


Sales of dollar foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank in January amounted to $57,- 
125,186 and exceeded purchases by $17,378,- 
365. It was officially stated that although an 
excess of dollar foreign exchange sales over 
purchases may be anticipated in the next 
several months, improvement will be shown 
thereafter as a result of lesser need for im- 
portation and an increase in petroleum and 
mining company investments. The Bank’s 
gold resources continued large; the balance 
of gold and foreign exchange amounted to 
the equivalent of $307,652,440 on January 31, 
1951. Government revenues of 256,821,113 
bolivars in January were higher than expen- 
ditures by 82,990,935 bolivars, increasing 
liquid funds in the Treasury to 200,187,706 
bolivars as of January 31——-U. S. Empassy, 
CARACAS, Mar. 7, 1951. 
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